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SNARED BIRDS. 


NE of the gravest problems of game bird protection is 
how to stop the sale of snared grouse and trapped 
quail. There are laws in plenty, but unfortunately each 
statute is either so framed that it gives to the snarer and the 
dealer all the license they want, or else from lack of enforce- 
ment it is a dead letter, as useless and purposeless as a gun 
without powder. Here in New York the great game mar- 
kets, which draw their supplies from all the surrounding 
States and from the far West, are always well stocked with 
strangled birds. The dealers advertise for game that has 
been snared; they prefer it to that which has been shot; it 
brings a higher price. So the illegally captured game comes 
in from different parts of New York State and from other 
sections, and the dealers hang it up on their hooks. 

When the ‘‘spy” comes around, the dealer folds his arms 
and says: ‘‘Yes, those are snared birds; now, what are you 
going to do about it? Do your want to arrest me and have 
me prove that these birds were not snared in this State?” As 
it isa very simple thing for the aggrieved marketman to 
show the judge and jury how perfectly innocent he is, and 
to make it appear that the birds came from somewhere on 
the other side of the Himalayas, the ‘‘spies” soon grow 
weary of well-doing, and the game stalls are piled high with . 
fresh consignments of unlawful plunder. 


tion should not be chosen, since there is a tendency to 
ricochet shots, and the least bit of flat pebble may send a 
swift bullet deflected over the hilltop, perchance to do mis- 
chief a half mile off. In any case, with such a natural hill 
the chance of these dangerous ricochet shots will be reduced 
if a few plow furrows are run across the face of the hill, or 
if obstructions are placed upon it. If it be found necessary 
to construct such a bullet barrier, no false economy should 
lead to any stinting of proper expense at the stari. The 
long butt at Creedmoor costs thousands of dollars through 
extensive slides of the earth which had been loosely cast up. 
A parapet of planking twenty-five feet high is a good bullet 
checker. It should be built of two-inch plank, securely 
fastened to heavy timbers, and a space of from two to three 
feet allowed between the two plank sheathings, the space 
to be filledin with broken stone. Repairs are readily made 
to this style of barrier, and if attended to as soon as neces- 
sary, therepairs will cost little, and keep the fence in good, 
safe order. Wire ropes in front and heavy timber braces in 
the rear will keep the fence secure against any heavy winds. 

The ground fora range should be level, if possible, but if 
this be difficult to secure, then the firing points may be 
brought to a level with the targets by grading up, or by 
earthen mounds. Sometimes it is found cheaper to erect 
wooden platforms upon which the marksmen may stand or 
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Tue Forest AND Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
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embankment at the rear of the targets, and also on lower 
staffs near the firing points with a few placed between. If 
made of light stuff and cut toa point, these will be very 
sensitive and aid the shooter materially, especially at long 
range. 

The distances from the target should be accurately marked 
off, after measurements by a competent surveyor. Short 
posts are excellent, and on them should be indicated the tar- 
get number or letter. This will aid greatly in squadding the 
shooting group. On ranges where there is a growth of grass 
requiring frequent mowing, it has been found a good plan 
to mark the firing points with flat stones, not projecting 
above the surface of the soil. 

It is not desirable to have the range in a gully, where 
there is a continued set tothe currents of air, nor get in such 
an exposed position that the winds keep up a continual 
hurricane. A place where there is a variation of wind as to 
direction and force is to be preferred, as more likely to give 
the range patrons a wide experience in calculating windage. 

Having selected the range, the next consideration will be 
the choice of targets. Iron is the best material for hard 
usage, but itis not always found advisable to use it, and 
canvas targets have many warm advocates. The particular 
arrangement in order to secure accuracy and promptness in 
signalling the value of the shots is largely a matter of choice. 
Rifle pits in which the marker may remain secure from any 
chance 6f getting hit are the best arrangement, but swampy 
land may make them unavailable, and then other forms of 
mantlets and protective shields must be adopted. The con- 
sideration of these, with the whole subject of targets, may 
be left to another article on the fitting up of ranges. 


SrOmEny oH the Eigeeh. 1 Sey Sy ae nearly seven hundred, and is a very influential organization. 
It is proposed to establish elsewhere auxiliary clubs, which 
as branches of the Cuvier may have all the advantages of its 
prestige and strength. This is an important movement and 
if properly directed will greatly strengthen the interests of 
the intelligent and common-sense sportsmen of Ohio. 








With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 
American publications put together. 








SELECTING A RANGE. 


oe are many points to be borne in mind while 

making a choice of a rifle range, but the leading one 
is ever that of safety. Bullets are deadly, indiscriminating 
things, and there should be no risk taken in connection with 
them. A marker who cannot get intu the path of a bullet is 
more likely to live on than the marker who is simply told 
that he should not expose himself. A rule is very good so 
long as it is observed, but if that rule takes the form of a 
marking pit, out of which the spotter or marker cannot poke 
his head to see what is going on at the firing points, so much 
the better. ; 

Ever keeping in mind this fact of safety to those who shoot, 
to those who assist the marksman, and those, too, who have 
no interest in the shooting, but who may perchance get into 
the way of the flying bullets, a few simple precautions will 
enable those in search of a range to make a satisfactory selec- 
tion. If the range is for off-hand shooting only, then a 
stretch of 300 yards will be found sufficient, but if it is in- 
tended for military practice, then one of at least 500 yards’ 
shooting distance should be secured. It will be unwise to 
carry the range to an inconvenient distance from ready 
means of transportation simply to secure a space for the ex- 
treme long ranges of 1,000 yards, etc. The percentage of 
those who shoot at the off-hand ranges, or even at the mid- 
ranges, is so much greater than those who prefer the long 
ranges, that the greatest. good of the greatest number will 
lead to the choice of a good short range. If the long range 
is there, too, so much the better. 

A natural barrier for missing shots in the form of a hill or 
other rising ground isto be looked for. Sometimes it is found 
easy to secure a range looking over the water, and if it be 
not a navigable sheet, this is a very good choice, though the 
land barrier is the better. A hill with a very slight inclina- 


New York Game Law CommirTees.—The Assembly 
Committee on Game Laws is made up as follows: Messrs, 
O’Ncil, of Franklin; Seeber, of Jefferson: Geddes, of Onon- 
daga; Barager, of Tioga; Howland, of Cayuga; Moore, of 
Richmond; Murphy, of New York; Rosenthal, of New 
York, and Johnston, of Ulster. The members of the Senate 
Committee are Messrs. Otis, Gilbert and Van Schaick. We 
hope that these gentlemen will scrutinize carefully any 
measure that may be submitted to them. Unless there is 
some good reason to look for decided improvement in the 
law, and we are not at present aware of any foundation 
upon which to base a hope of this, by all means let this 
year be conspicuous by the abseuce of the game law tinkers. 





AN AMERICAN FISHERIES Exuisirton has been suggested. 
In the ninth annual report of the Boston Fish Bureau, Mr. 
W. A. Wilcox, the secretary, says: ‘‘We trust the day is not 
far distant when we shall have a World’s Fish Fair in this 
country, and Boston is the place for it.” 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

E have received a number of photographs in exchange for the 
two views taken from our office windows, and find them very 
charming and suggestive pictures of camp life and pleasure travel. 
We repeat that we have taken, with amateur outfit, two views from 
the windows of the Forest aND STREAM Office, and shall be glad to 
exchange one or both of them for amateurs’ photographs of camp 
scenes and other pictures made by the sportsman tourist. The views 
are 5x8in. No. 1is an instantaneous picture. It shows the north 
side of the Post Office, Mail street, a strip of the City Hal) Park, and 
a@ varnish sign over on Broadway. There is also a pie wagon de- 
livering pies to the stand on the Post Office corner, with a fat 
pedestrian in close proximity. No. 2 shows the front of the old City 
Hall, with the roof of the new County Court House, other public 
buildings, the top of Stewart’s old wholesale store, and a slice of the 

American News Co.’s building in Chambers street, 


THE VOTING ON THE FLICKERINGS goes bravely on. The 
ballots come from every nook and corner of the vast ex- 
panse of territory represented by our subscription list; all 
save the far-off lard beyond the Sierra Nevadas, whence we 
confidently expect returns before the expiration of the time, 
Feb. 1, when the polls will close. As the labor of counting 
the ballots will be no inconsiderable task, it is requested 
that votes be sent in at once. The directions to voters were 
repeated in our last issue. 
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TORRENT TAMING IN SOUTHERN FRANCE.* 


[IX the year 1860 France began upon a new and successful 
plan, a fight with certain lawless torrents, many of them 


tributary to the Rhone. 


The condition of affairs which made necessary such a 
movement, the progress of the struggle, and its successful 
issue, are well worthy our attention here in America at this 


time. 


For more than three hundred years the improvident wood 
cutting had been going on, which at last changed many of 
the streams of that region into torrents. The lower lying 
and generally steeper slopes of their basins had been robbe 
by short-sighted owners of their protecting forests. Next, 
as the income from woodland became less, the impoverished 
peasants were tempted to overstock the higher and more level 
upland pastures with sheep and goats. The sharp hoofs of 
these animals, and their close bite when pressed by kunger 
soon weakened the turf, so that it could not hold its place 
against the washing action of the heavy rain. During hard 
showers the fragments of this turf, with more or less of the 
thin soil underneath, started down hill. Arriving at the 
steeper slopes—formerly protected by trees with their fallen 
leaves, roots and undergrowth—the water found nothing to 
check it, till part of it could find the crevices leading to the 
Springs, and there was nothing else to keep the rest from 
rushing too suddenly to the stream-bed; but carrying with it 
the scanty soil of these denuded slopes, every yard of descent 
would add to its volume, velocity and eroding power. By 
the time the stream was reached each drop would contain 
some grains of precious soil to be washed dewn to the sea, 
or on its way there to be deposited where it would spoil 
river, channels and harbors. Besides this washing of soil, 
rocks and boulders imbedded in it would be loosened, 
tumbled down into the channels, and in flvod-time ground 
up into gravel and spread over fertile ground in the valley. 
In one province, Ardéche, 70,000 acres, one-eighth its total 
area, were thus rendered almost worthless by flood deposits 
(Marsh: Earth as Modified by Human Action, p. 257, nete). 
In addition, costly roads, bridges, aqueducts and buildings 
were undermined and washed away. . Large regions, form- 
erly populous, became solitudes, across which it was hard 


and often unsafe to travel. 


Great sums were spent in such works as retaining dams 
built across the mouth of gorges; rows of stone pillars lining 
the borders of streams, and at right angles to these, walls of 
pebbles and rows of trees, and many other expedients, none 
of which cured the evil; $24,000,000 was annually spent on 
roads and bridges, and much of this outlay was made neces- 
sary by the gullying, undermining, and covering with debris 


done by torrents. 


Meantime rainfall was becoming irregular; floods and 
droughts alternated; the rapid heating and cooling of the 
bare slopes caused violent winds; and these, with the sudden 
changes of temperature, wrenched, so to speak, the moisture 
from the clouds, causing local floods of terrible fury, e. g., 
‘‘in a single day of flood the Ardéche, a river too insignifi- 
cant to be known except in the local topography of France, 
contributed to the Rhone once and a half, and for three con- 
secutive days once and one-third as much as the average 
delivery of the Nile * * although the basin of the 
latter river contains 1,000,000 square miles * * or 
more than 1,000 times as much as the former.” (Marsh, pp. 
258-9.) ‘‘The water on the Beaume, a tributary of the 
Ardéche, rose [in 1772] thirty-five feet above low water, but 
the stream was again fordable on the evening of the same 


day.” (id. p. 258.) 


The most serious results of denuding the steep slopes of 
the mountains were seen when the warm wind called the 
Foehn, coming probably from Sahara, and when crossing 
the Mediterranean loading itself with moisture, struck the 


snow line on the higher parts of the mountains. This wind, 


according to Guyot, sometimes has power to melt six feet of 
snow in twenty-four hours! The melted snow, together with 
the rain, dashed down from the Foehn, would be likely to do 


serious damage, even if the hillsides had their full protection 
of turf, bush and tree. But when no such barriers checked 
the rush the results were frightful. 

At last, after many costly efforts to cure an evil which 
grew worse and worse, a timid step was taken toward pre- 
vention. Many far-seeing men, and especially Surell—who 
gave a life-work to the cause—had long been urging this. As 
the torrent was the accumulation of many drops which, when 
brought together at one time, were irresistible, the point aimed 
at was to prevent their reaching the channel all at once. 
They must be arrested as long as possible where they first 
fell, as many as possible must be enabled to find the crevices 
leading to springs, and all the way down to the stream bed 
the progress of the remainder must be delayed. Besides, if, 
in addition to terracing and horizontal furrows, the steep 
hillsides were covered with growing trees, bushes, and fallen 
leaves, much of the descending water would be taken up 
into these plants, to be gradually given back into the air in 
drier weather, thus equalizing temperature. 

At first the Corps Legislatif could only be induced to vote 
2,000,000 frs., to beexpended at the rate of 200,000 frs, a year. 
It was clear that the State must take the lead, since it alone 
was rich enough to advance the capital necessary and wait 
twenty years for a return, and which could control the whole 
region from which a torrent drew its water: and nothing 
could be done unless the whole of a torrent-basin were taken 
in hand at the same time and under the same direction. 


subdivided like the fibres of a root.” 
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LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 
BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 


HE Blackfoot medicine practices consist chiefly of incan. 
tations. Some few roots and herbs are used, and bleed. 


1D STREAM, 


The works were classed as reboisements (reforestings) facul- 
tatifs, and reboisements obligatoires, In the former the State 
merely assisted by loans of money, seeds and cuttings, and 
by the advice and oversight of its trained officials. In the 
latter the State for the time being assumed ownership of the 
land, and when its work was done gave the individuals or 
communes who had held it the choice either to repay the 
cost of the work and take the land back (the State, however, ing and blistering is also practiced. 


retaining such oversight as would prevent torrents forming Blackfoot a ‘‘medicine man” is called a Bear-man and 
again) or to take back on®half the land and pay nothing. In| ‘‘medicine pipe” a bear-pipe. The bear, the wonderful 


‘ monster, most powerful of all the animals, is thought t 
the case of re-turfing (regazonnement) the State retained only | __jixe the aes white buffalo—the special pro any a 


one-fourth the land to cover the cost of the work. gods. Whenever a person killed one he left the meat as 
Local opposition-to the law was at first a serious obstacle | °2 offering, and took only the claws for a necklace, and a 


‘ ll piece of the hide to wrap around the -pipe. 
to its enforcement. This was overcome by great patience oe beta Bear-man terms det bane Etre. "The Bearinny 


and kindness; by putting leading men of the districts on the | however, must never use this word, the name for the animal 
boards, which, in connection with the State experts, decided | being Namp'-ska. Unfortunately, the writer has been unable to 
what land must be operated upon, and by circulating a ome prose ne peyote Acme 8 *. aa tee 
Science Primer entitled ‘Etudes de Maitre Pierre sur 0Ag-| stem, beautifully wrapped and decorated with pieces of all 
riculture et les Foréts.”” A prize was offered for such a primer, | kinds of fur, scalps, and many colored feathers. When in 
and a young lawyer, A. Rousset, won it. It consists of wa, me — is sages eo we we stem. 
eight dialogues between a peasant farmer, Master Peter, eae ha a tripod ae i ae donee it hove 
and a government teacher who, in these walks and talks suspended on a !odge pole just above the seat of the owner, 
converts his pupil from a stubborn foe toa firm friend of the | A large quantity of tobacco and herb is always kept with the 
law. The little book is a fine model of Socratic questioning a “pipe, and besides this, the Berry f on are 
and will repay careful study by teachers. It may be added whi ate ae around the Seeuhend of thn Sencar cake 
that rigid economy was practiced and minute accounts kept, | more rattles, the dried scrotum of a buffalo bull filled with 
so that those whose land was taken could know just what | small pebbles, a pair of wooden tongs, a bag of red paint, 
they must pay for when they redeemed their land, and feel | another of en grass, and a string of bells made of dried 
satisfied that they were not being charged too much. eee to use, no one may touch a bear-pipe except 
The bold expedient which was adopted of attacking one} the Bear-man, Nimp-skan, and his head wife, the Bear- 
of the worst torrents first, proved a prudent one. For not} woman, Nimp-ski’-ki. When it is suspended in the lodge 
only would the owners of land so nearly ruined be more aaa wr canuieitaen Of the lodge, and the wend ts tie Renin 
willing to give up its ownership for a time, but besides, if | must be laid so that the sticks touch each other in the center, 
such a demon as the Ardéche could be tamed, it was the | the long ends projecting away from the pipe. When a per- 
best proof that less violent torrents could be brought under | son enters a Bear-pipe-man’s lodge he must, on leaving, go 
eonteel. out by the same side of the lodge by which he entered. For 
jaa ; ce instance, if one should pass by the right side of the lodge on 
Beginning with the trifling sum of 200,000 francs a year | entering and on going out go around the left side of the 
for ten years, before the end of that time the success was so | lodge, thus making a complete circle around the pipe, he 
marked that all the money that could wisely be expended — be sure eae = a luck befall him. Months 
was readily | voted by the Corps Legislatif, and nearly all ee cept rey an ee eee ~ 
local opposition vanished. The war with Germany made | the o-kan’, as before stated, the bear-pipes are smoked, and 
the state less liberal in its expenditure for reboisement for | again, the first time thunder is heard in the spring. A bear- 
awhile, but soon the work was taken up again with vigor. pipe is valued equal to from ten to fifteen or more head of 
Jt was estimated that the great flood in the Garonne in | 20°S8¢s, and rye cps A is bought and sold. lf a man pos- 


; : sessing one of these pi dies, the pipe and all its appur- 
June, 1875, did damage to the extent of 300,000,000 francs, ae is buried aah him. The a has caer at. 


besides destroying more than 1,000 lives. Careful investi-| nessed the ceremonies at the changing of ownership of a 
gation afterward showed that had the work of reboisement | Pipe, an is unable to say whether the pipe is then smoked 
: : a -.» 3 | OF not, 
contemplated in the original act of 1860 (and which it, Only within the last few weeks has the writer been able 
was supposed it would take 140 years to finish) been com-| to learn anything at all of the ceremonies and duties of the’ 
pleted, that awful flood would have been comparatively | Bear-men, and only after repeated disavowal of all belief in 
harmless. the white —_ me was ~ allowed to —— the peculiar 
: ; ; ceremonies. The first time he was present the pipe was onl 

To give an idea of the process of torrent-taming, we quote | unwrapped, the occasion being the healing of a slek women, 
the graphic words of Cézanne, with which he concludes his | The Bear-pipe-man was an old gray-headed man. When I 
supplement to the great work of Surell (‘‘Htude sur les Tor-| entered the lodge it was already well filled with men who 
rents des Hautes Alpes,” published first by the Administration | bad been invited to participate in the ceremony. Between 
ere . the aged Bear-man and his wife, the Bear-woman, was the 

des Ponts et Chaussées in 1841, and when it had been for 


‘ oe 2 ipe, as yet unrolled, lying on a carefully folded buffalo robe. 
years out of print, a new edition was prepared in 1870 by Plates of food were placed before each guest, and when all 


his friend Cezanne, and in 1872 the supplement. The Boston | had eaten — — —S — meets a 
Tt : : ‘ commenced. i e wooden tongs (made of a for 
Public Library contains this and most of the leading works branch of willow) the woman took a large coal of fire from 
on forestry). Speaking of the astonishment of visitors when | jhe fireplace and dropped it on the ground directly before 
they see pointing heavenward the verdant shoots of the elm, | the bear-pipe. Then, while every one joined in singing a 
the maple and the acacia growing on the dry schists; and of | pipe song, a beautiful, low, plaintive chant, she took a bunch 
the walnut and the oak on the dry and solid buttresses, while of dried, sweet grass and, alternately raising and lowering 


h in time to th ic, at last d d it on th A 
the alder, the poplar, the ash, the osier and the white willow pepe vy aan of rd anche toms treat ther bas 


of the Alps grow in the more moist depths of the ravines, he | ing herb, both she and the Bear-man leaned over it and, 
says: grasping —_ of it, ae it ave their rene or 
“e : ee . hase themselves before touching the sacrefl pipe. ey also too 
These works, - ———— ” their wey simplicity » form each a small piece of some kind of root from a little bag and 
a net work of horizontal lines like the alleys of a garden. | ate it, signifying that they purified their bodies, not only on 
The green edgings and linings develop themselves ameng | the outside, but on the inside. 
the innumerable sinuosities of the combes [valleys], embracing B oo man _ cdl ~— hp =~ veaee te 
:, -| Buffalo song, keeping time to ching wi 
from the rocky beds of the torrents to the very summit of their clenched hands—the right and left eleorhenalt iA 
the mountain crests those ravines which were but lately in- wrappings of the pipe. Occasionally, they would make the 
accessible and presented an aspect full of horror. On see- | sign for buffalo—viz., both hands—tightly closed—elevated 
ing what has been done, one immediately understands how sclaed Gataae aan 7 oo ore a = 
a poe cr . 
such a combination should be effectual. Every liquid mole- singing this song for some ten minutes they chan the 
cule, so to speak, is seized individually, the thin sheet of | tune to the Antelope song; and instead of touching the pipe 
water flowing down is retarded in its course by a thousand | wrappings with the clutched hands, which represented the 
thirsty little plants, by thé lines of cultivated herbage, and by | Walking of buffalo, they closed she hands, leaving the index 
the hed f shoot as It i Ned t finger in the form of a hook and the thumbs partly extended 
ee On earn eee eee 18 compelled to tarry @| and in time to the music, as in the previous song, alternately 
little on each terrace to slake the thirst of the ground, | touched the wrappers with the right and left hands, and 
and when it reaches the lower end of a furrow it] occasionally brought the hands to the side of the head, mak- 
spreads itself out on the flattened bed there pre- | ing the sign for antelope, and uttered a lond Kiih! to repre- 
dee oe alte a : ; sent the whistling or snorting of the animal. 
eee opped at every barrier, it loses} “At theconclusion of this song, the woman put another 
its vital force on every hand, and finally, from} bunch of sweet grass on a coal and carefully undid the 
resting place to resting place, and from descent to descent, it ene < the pipe, holding each one over the smoke that 
arrives, after a thousand retardations, and still limpid, in the | it might be pure. At last the last wrapping was removed, 


channel which conveys it to the river. The violence of tor- rg ae Teens he eleahang tea a 


rents is occasioned by the combination of an infinitude of | times, shaking it as he did so, until every feather and bit of 
elements infinitely minute; and the system of extinction con- | scalp and fur could be plainly seen. 
sists in extinguishing each of these elements without disre- At this moment the sick woman entered the lodge and 


. ee ; = ane ; i ; k, walk to th 
garding one; it is an accumulation of infinitessimal littles. a Se oe 034 — Seontoeteen 


The secondary ravines are blocked up, their minute ramifi-| then produced a small bag of red paint and painted a broad 
cations are intercepted, the lesser flanks are filled up, and | band across the sick woman’s forehead, < oF come ‘the 
finally there are spread over the soil, completely to diffuse ines pier plpesues ans bed © ap Sea ie a ded 
them, the innumerable threadlets [of water], divided and prayed, saying, “Listen, Old Man, take pity! Listen, Sun, 
take pity! Listen, all Above-people, Animals, Under-water- 
The best single work from which one can get an idea of | people, all take pity! Let us survive. Let us survive. Let 





this great triumph is ‘‘Reboisement in France,” by J. Croum- | “8 survive. Why is our daughter now sick? Give her's 


bie Brown, LL.D. It is in the Mercantile Library in this 
city, and probably will soon be in the Astor. 


complete life. Give us , give us all complete lives.” 
At the conclusion of this short prayer all the people uttered 
a m-m-m-m-ah! and reaching out their arms folded them 
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across their breasts, signifying that they took the words to 
their hearts. Every one now commenced the Pipe song, 
and the Bear-woman passed the pipe-stem over different 

of the sick woman’s body, after which she arose and 
eft the lodge. 

The old man then took a common pipe which had been 
lighted and blew three whiffs of smoke toward the sky, three 
to the ground and three on the bear-pipe-stem, and then re- 

ted much the same prayer as that said in the ceremony of 
the o-kan. Three drums were then produced, the war song 
commenced, and the old man, rattle in hand, danced three 
times from his seat to the doorway and back. This was an 
entirely new dance to the writer, and was intended to imi- 
tate the movements of the bear. The old man stooped down 
very slightly, kept all his limbs very rigid, extended his 
arms like one giving a benediction, and danced back and 
forth in time to the music in quick, sudden steps. He then 
took the pipe-stem, and holding it in front of him, went 
through the same performance. Afterward the pipe-stem 
was handed to the guests, and each one holding it aloft for 
a few seconds made a short praver. The person who sat on 
the left of the writer prayed for a continuance of life for his 
wives and children, the person on the right prayed for suc- 
cess in horse stealing. This concluded the ceremony. 


DOWN THE YUKON ON A RAFT. 
BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8S, ARMY. 
Third Paper. 


| Bago aol G out upon Lake Lindeman a most beautiful 
Alpine-like sheet of water was presented to our view, 
while at our feet came in a mountain creek entirely too swift 
and powerful to wade with safety, and over which a green 
willow tree was supposed to do duty as a foot-log. My first 
attempt to pass over it sunk it down into the rushing waters 
until I wished I had gotten off and swam. A ramble 
among the woods next day to inspect for raft timber showed 
a number of bear, caribou and other game tracks, but noth- 
ing could be seen of the representatives themselves. A few 
gulls and terns were seen on the lake, and a small flock of 
petty harlequin ducks or us along but unsuccessful shot. 

e interior lakes gave Roth, the cook, a couple of green- 
vee teal, duck and drake, as a reward for a late evening 
stroll—for it must be remembered we were close enough 
bordering into the Arctic regions to prevent perfect darkness 
even at midnight, when coarse print cculd be read. 

Two of the Tahk-heesh or ‘“‘Stick’’ Indians who had come 
with us had stored away in this vicinity a couple of the 
most dilapidated looking craft that ever were seen and a 
traveler called upon to stretch his conscience and call 
“canoes.” The only thing that ever kept them afloat was 
the possible reason, as the Irishman said, ‘‘That for every 
hole where the water could come in there was half a dozen 
where if could run out.” The canoes, called by most of the 
white people ‘‘cottonwood’ canoes, are really, I believe, 
made from a sort of poplar, and as the trees are not very 
large, the material ‘runs out,” so to speak, along the waist, 
where a greater amount is required to reach around, and 
this deficiency is made up by substituting strips tacked or 
sewed on as gunwales and the crevices amply chinked with 
gam, At bow and stern somé rude attempt is made to warp 
them into canoe lines, and this necessitates a number of 
cracks, all smeared with gum. The thin bottom is a perfect 
gridiron of slits, all.kept closed with gum, and the propor- 
tion of the gum increases with the canoe’s age. These 
were the fragile craft that were brought to me 
with a tender to transport my effects (nearly three 
tons) the length of the lake, about ten miles, and 
they had the assurance to offer to do it in two days. 
I gave them a couple of loads of material that could be lost 
without damage, weighing 300 to 400 pounds, and as at that 
time I did not know the length of the lake I thought I 
would await theirreturn before further progress. A southern 
gale setting in shortly after their departure, with running 
waves on the lake a foot or two high, was too terrible a storm 
for the little craft, and we never saw anything of them or 
their owners until three days later, when the men came 
creeping back overland—the gale still raging—to explain 
matters that required no explanation. In the meantime the 
best logs available, rather small ones of stunted spruce and 
contorted pine, had been floated down the little stream and 
tracked up and down along the shores of the lake and a raft 
made from them of the rather formidable looking dimensions 
of fifteen by thirty feet. The lashings used on the loads of 
the Indian packers were put to duty in binding the logs to- 
gether, but the greatest reliance was placed in wooden pins 
uniting them through auger holes bored in both. A deck 
was made on the corduroy plan of light seasoned pine poles, 
and high enough to prevent wetting the effects in ordinary 
sized waves, while a pole was rigged with a wall tent for a 
sail, and an oar bow and stern with which to do the steering. 

The evening of the 14th of June the craft was camageabe, 
when we found that, as a number of us had surmised, it was 
not of sufficient buoyancy to hold all the effects and the 
whole party of whites and natives. The next day only three 
white men, picked with reference to weight as anything else, 
were placed in charge, about half the stores were put on the 
deck, the raft swung into the current of the stream to float 
her out into the lake, and, as the rude sail was spread, the 
primitive craft commenced a journey that measured over 
1,300 miles before he rough ribs of knots and bark were laid 
to rest on the great river, nearly 500 miles of whose secrets 
were given up to geographical science through the medium of 
her staunch and trusty bones. As she slowly obeyed her 
motive power, the wind began blowing harder and harder, 
until the craft was pitching like a vessel laboring in an ocean 
storm; but despite this the middle of the afternoon saw her 
journey across the lake completed, and this without any 
damage to her load. The men had had a hard time of it, 
however, and had been compelled to take in their sail, for 
when this was lashed down over the stores there was enough 
surface presented to drive them along at a good round gait, 
especially when near the bold, rocky shores, where all their 
vigilance and muscle were needed to keep from being dashed 
to pieces in the breakers, They had started with half a dozen 
stout poles, but in poling through the rocks occasionally one 
would cramp between a couple of submerged stones and be 
wrested from their hands before it could be extricated as the 
raft swept by. 

The rest of the personnel, white and native, scrambled over 
the mountain spurs on the east side of the lake, wading 
through bog and nget underbrush, then up steep slippery 
granite rocks on to ridge tops bristling with fallen tim- 
ber, the one common suffering being from the mosquitoes. 
The rest of the stores not taken on the raft found their way 
slowly along by means of the two Valenciennes canoes, pre- 
viously described, in the hands of our own Indians. e 
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found that Lake Lindeman was drained by a small river from 
50 to 60 or 75 yards wide, and but little over a mile long. It 
was for the whole length a perfect repetition of rapids, 
shoals, cascades, boulders, bars and drift timber. Right in 
the center of it the worst cascade was split by a huge project- 
ing boulder, just at a sudden bend of the stream, and either 
channel was barely large enough to allow the raft to pass if 
it came end on, otherwise it-would be sure to jamb, Through 
this narrow chute the raft was ‘“‘shot” June 16, and although 
our predictions were verified at the cascade, a few minutes’ 
energetic work pried it off, with the loss of a side-log or 
two, and all were glad to see it towed alongside the gravelly 
beach on the new lake, with so little damage done, and 
where we at once commenced enlarging its dimensions on a 
scale commensurate with our entire load, personnel and 
matériel. 

One of the delights of raft making is standing a greater 
part of the day in ice water just off the mountain tops, andin 
strange contrast with this annoyance was the mosquitoes’ buz- 
zing around the head while the feet were freezing. A number 
of larger logs were secured and built into the raft on a plan of 
fifteen by forty, but really sixteen by forty-two, taking into 
account the projections beyond the pins from which the 
measurements were made. These dimensions were never 
afterward changed. Two decks were now made separated 
by a central space, where two cumbersome oars being rigged 
it was possible to row the ponderous craft at the rate of 
nearly a mile an hour, and these side oars were often after- 
ward used to reach a camping place on the beach of a lake 
when the wind had failed us or set in ahead. The bow and 
stern steering oars were still retained, and we thus had sur- 

lus oars for either service, if one should break, by borrow- 
ing from the other, for the two services were never employed 
at once. There was only one fault with the new construc- 
tion and that was that none of the logs extended the whole 
length of the raft, and it seemed to be nearer two rafts | 
slightly dovetailed in the center so as to unite them than one 
of solid build. 

One of the T'ahk-heesh Indians that visited us on this por- 
tage between the two lakes stammered like a horse-fiddle, 
and I note it as the only case of that great family with an 
impediment in theirspeech. The impediment in their hon- 
esty usually absorbs all others. 

he new lake on which we found ourselves, and which 

was about thirty miles long, I called Lake Bennett, after that | 
friend of geographical research who had done more for its 
extension than any living American not actuaily undergoing 
the hardships of the explorers themselves. To its right were 
the same old _ blue-ice glaciers, but in pretty relief were the 
red rocks sticking through them. Similarly colored rocks | 
on the lake’s beach and near by showing iron as their color- 
ing matter, I named them the ‘‘Iron-Capped Mountains.” 

On the morning of the 19th of June the naval constructors | 
reported that their work was done, and tbe raft was 
immediately put in commission, the load put on, bow and | 
stern line cast loose and, after rowing for two or three 
hundred yards to get past the mud flats deposited by the 
stream, the old wall tent was spread from its ridge pole 
lashed to the top of the rude mast, and the journey resumed. 
The scenery along Lake Bennett is very much like the narrow 
inland —— of Alaska visited by tourists, except that 
there is considerably less timber on the hills, There was a 
fair wind in our favor as we started, but accompanied with 
a pe oa rain which made things very unpleasant, as 
we had no sign of a cover on our open boat. Under this 
wind we made about a mile and a half an hour, and as it 
kept increasing we dashed along at the dizzy gait of two to 
two and a half miles an hour. 

This increasing wind, however, also had its defects, for on 
long, unprotected stretches of the lake the water was swell- 
ing into waves that gave us no little apprehension for our 
vessel, not that she would strike a leak or a rock, but in her 
ambitious explorations might spread herself over the lake 
and her contents over its bottom. By 3 in the afternoon the 
waves were dashing high over the stern, and, having no logs 
run clear through, she was working in the center like an | 
accordeon, and with as much distraction to her occupants. 
Still it was too important to take advantage of every possible 
breath of wind in the right direction; and we held her nose 
to the north until about 5 in the afternoon, when a perfect 
hurricane was howling, the waves sweeping the rowing 
space so that no one could stand, let alone sit down here to 
work at the oars, and as afew of the faithful pins com- 
menced snapping we headed her for the shore at as sharp an 
angle as it was possible to make, running before the wind, 
or about two points of the compass. This soon brought us 
to a rough, rocky beach strewn with boulders along the 
water’s edge and the waves dashing over them in a boiling 
sheet of water that looked threatening enough; but a line 
was soon gotten ashore, and while two or three kept the 
raft off with poles, the remainder of the party tracked 
her back about half a mile to a elaaa cove where 
she was beached, and we began looking around for 
enough long logs to run the whole length of the raft. 
Four quite large ones were found and all the next day, 
the 20th, was occupied in cutting them down, clearin 
a way for them through the timber to the water’s edge, oa 
prying, pulling and pushing them there and then incorporat- 
ing them into the raft. Two were used for the side logs and 
two for the center, and when we were through it was evident 
that a much needed improvement had been made. It was 
just made in time, too, for our tools were going to pieces 
rapidly, the last auger had slipped the nut that held it in the 
handle and it could not be withdrawn to clear the shavings, 
but a hand-vise was screwed on, and this too fell overboard 
on the outer edge of the raft in eight or ten feet of water. A 
magn was placed on the end of a long pole and we fished 
for the instrument that we could not see, but without avail. 
“Billy,” our half-breed Chilkat interpreter, then dove down 
into the ice-cold water and revealed that near where it fell a 
precipitous bank sloped down to unfathomable depth and it 
had probably rolled down this, or the magnet would have 
secured it. Other means were employed and we wriggled | 
through. The day we repaired the raft a good steady wind | 
from the south kept us in perfect agony seeingso much good 
energy that we sorely needed go to waste, and we consoled 
ourselves with the only good it did do us, that is to keep the 
mosquitoes down, 

On the 21st we started early, with a good breeze behind us 
which, on the long stretches, gave us very heavy seas and | 
which tested the raft very thoroughly, and with a result | 
much to our satisfaction. It no longer conformed to the | 
surface of the waves, but remained rigidly intact, the 
helmsman getting considerably splashed as a consequence. 
The high rocks that I have mentioned finally culminated 
in one bold beetling pinnacle, well isolated from the rest and 
quite noticeable for many miles along the lake, and which 
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I called Richards’s Rock, after Vice-Admiral Richards of the 
Royal Navy. The country was becoming a little more open 
as we neared the northern end of the lake, and, indeed, 
more picturesque in its relief from the everlasting bold 
nature of the mountain scenery. At 5 in the afternoon the 
northern end or outlet of the lake was reached, and as we 
entered a river 100 to 200 yards wide and started forward at 
a speed of three or four miles an hour—and which really 
seemed ten times as fast as lake traveling since we were so 
much nearer the shore, where we could see our relative mo- 
tion much plainer—our spirits ascended and the whcle bril- 
liant prospects when we should be rid of the lakes were joy- 
ously discussed and not ended when we grounded and ran 
up on a mud flat that took us two hours of hard work, 
standing waist deep in ice water, to get off. 

This short stretch of the river, nearly two miles long, is 
called by the natives ‘‘the place where the caribou cross,” 
and at certain seasons of the year these animals—the wood- 
land reindeer—pass over this part of the river in large num- 
bers in their migrations to their different feeding grounds 
that the seasons open and close. Unfortunately for us it was 
not at this time of the year, although a dejected Tahk-heesh 
camp not far away of two families had an archeological ham 
of reindeer hanging in front of their brush tent, which we 
did not care to buy. The numerous tracks confirmed the 
Indian stories, however, and as I looked at our skeleton 
score and chewed on the Government bacon, I wished sin- 
cerely that June was one of their months of migration, and 
the 21st or 22d about the time of their maximum strength. 
The very few Indians living in this part of the country—the 
Tahk-heesh—subsist mostly on these animals and mountain 
goats, and even an occasional moose wandering into their 
district, while black bear form no immaterial part of their 
commissary. You would expect to find such followers of 
the chase the very hardiest of all Indians, conformable to the 
same rule in other countries, that places the hunter above 
the fisher, but thisis not so along this yvreat river, where it 
appears that the further down the Indian gets, and the more 
he subsists entirely on fish. the hardier, the more robust, the 
more demanding and impudent he becomes. After prying 
our raft off of the soft mud flat we spread our sail for the 
beach of the little lake and went into camp after having been 
on the water (or in it) for over thirteen hours. 

The country was now decidedly opening, and it was 
evident that we were getting out of the mountains. Many 


| flat level places were appearing, the hills were less steep and 


the snow was melting from their tops. Pretty wild rose 
blossoms were found along the banks of the beach, with: 
many wild onions with which we stuffed the wrought-iron 
grouse that we killed, and altogether a general change of 


| verdure for the better. There were even a number of rheu 


matic grasshoppers that feebly jumped along in the cold 
Alpine air, as if to tempt us to go fishing, and in fact every- 
thing that we needed for that recreation was to be had except 
the fish. A number of lines put out over night rewarded us 
with a large salmon trout, being the first fish we had caught 
on the trip. 

The new lake now turned abruptly to the east and our old 
dependence, the south wind, was of but little use to us, in 
fact we did not get off of this short eastern stretch of ten or 
fifteen miles for four or five days, so baffling was the wind. 
Of course, these protracted delays gave us many chances for 
rambles around the country, some of which we improved. 
Everywhere we came in contact with the grouse of these 
regions, all of them with broods, and while the little chicks 
went scurrying through the tall grass to hunt a hiding place, 
the old ones walked along in front of the intruder often but 
a few feet, seemingly devoid of fear, and probably never 
having heard a shot fired. The temptation to kill them was 
great after having been so long without fresh meat, 
a subsistence the appetite loudly demands in the 
rough out-of-door life of an explorer. A mess of 
them ruthlessly destroyed by our Indians who had no 
fears of the game law, no sportsman’s qualms of conscience 
or compassion of any sort, lowered our desire to the zero of 
the seale, for they were tougher than leather and as tasteless 
as shavings; and after that first mess we were willing to allow 
them ‘all the rights guaranteed by the Constitution to a higher 
grade of animals. Quite a number of marmots were seen by 
our Indians, and their holes dotted the hillsides. The In- 
dians catch them for fur and food (in fact, everything living 
is used for the latter purpose) by means of running nooses 
put over their holes, choking the little animal as he tries to 
make his exit from home. A finely-split crow quill, running 
the whole length of the rib of the feather, is used for the 
noose proper, and the instant this is sprung it closes by its 
own flexibility. The rest is a sinew string tied to a bush 
near the hole. Nearly all the blankets of this tribe of In- 
dians sre made from these marmot skins, and they are ex- 
ceedingly light for their warmth. Much of the warmth, 
however, is lost by the ventilated condition in which they 
maintain them, as it costs labor to mend them, but nothing 
to sit around and shiver. The few Tahk-heesh that had 
been near us at Caribou Crossing suddenly disappeared the 
night after we camped on the little lake, and as our gum 
canoe, that we towed along the raft and used for emergen- 
cies, faded from view at the same eclipse, we were forced to 
associate the tWo events together and chronicle these fellows 
as inclined to appropriations. It was a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance that we were not worried for the use of one after 
ward until we could purchase a substitute, although we 
hardly thought such a thing possible at the time, so much 
had we used the one that ran away with our friends, 

The 23d of June we got across the little lake, the wind dy- 
ing down as we went through its short draining river, having 
made only three miles. The next day, the 24th, the wind 
seemed to keep swinging around in a circle, and although we 
made five miles, I think we made as many landings, so often 
did the wind die out or set in ahead. On both sides of these 
lakes could be seen a series of terraces rising one above the 
other, and evidently the ancient beaches of the lakes when 
their outlets were closed much higher than at present, and 
when, probably, great bodies of ice on their surface plowed 
up the beach into these terraces. The next day, the 25th, it 
was the same fight with a baffling wind from 6:30 in the 
morning until 9 at night, but we managed to make twelve 
miles, and better than all, got on our old course pointing 


| northward. 


At one of our stoppages our Indians amused themselves 
wasting government matches that they had never seen in such 
profusion before, and in a little while succeeded in getting 
some dried dead spruce tree on fire, and these communicat- 
ing to the living ones above them, soon sent up great billows 
of dense resinous smoke that must have been visible for miles, 
and which lasted for a number of minutes after we had gotten 
away. Before camping that evening we could see a very dis- 
tinct smoke, apparently six or seven miles ahead, but really 
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lower growth in which towering broad-leaved ferns and the 
famed flowering shrub known as the manganita predomi- 
pated. As for the exhibit made by the human element in 
the place it was but trivial; the showing embracing nothing 
mentionable beyond a small ——— wherein we were quar- 
tered, a meager sprinkling of outlying huts and cabins con- 
yentionally termed ranches, and a fishery or two. 

Our staple shooting was furnished ts, 
by the valley quail. Notably abundant everywhere in the 
Golden State, the bird in question throve amain on this pro- 
montory, being encountered in multitudes in all parts of its 
upland area, With this fact in our favor, the reader will 


probably infer that we bagged it on a scale of corresponding | 


amplitude. But this was in no wise the case, as in addition 
to the famed aptitude for running with which the species 
ever vexes the sportsman, it now exhibited, in common with 
most birds of its class during the cooler months, a rare de- 

of cunning as well as vigor of wing. Our bouts with 
it were in the main of one set type. Coming upon a notice- 
able gathering of the birds sunning themselves in an open 
space or crossing our path in a locality of similar nature, we 
hastened to dismount and tie our horses, discovering in the 
meantime that these proceedings on our part had been taken 
by the game as a signal to start off on a headlong scamper 
for the nearest cover. Making our way into the thicket 
after the fugitives, a nervous whistle usually sounded by 
them at the time apprised us that they were still lustily foot- 
ing it away from us, and hence, in our endeavors to over- 
take them and put them up, we were of necessity committed 
to not a little precipitous and wearing scramble. But 
pressing forwa as best we could, we seldom failed 
to flush the birds at last, although, so far as the great ma- 


jority of them were concerned, they were quite certain to | 


take the precaution to rise well cut of range, leaving us to 
content ourselves with such shooting as a few of the laggards 
might offer us. When convinced that we should be repaid 


for the effort, we were of course prompt to proceed with a | 


fresh agressive movement upon the game. But we could 
seldom decide that this was to our advantage, as having been 
the objects of our fire once, the birds generally adopted a 


line of tactics that secured them from a repetition of the in- | 


fliction completely, either winging their way entirely be- 
yond the point to be followed by our vision, or a them- 
selves in the topmost recesses of some clump of colossal ever- 
greens in the vicinity where they were virtually secure from 
detection. Hence, as a rule, we came out of an engagement 
with this biped relatively light-handed. Indeed. we rega 
ourselves as sigually fortunate if the count of the bag reac 


even a half dozen heads. If these returns were undoubtedly | Dificent Southern 


scarcely need say, | indulge in a comfortable nap, and thus o 
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most luxuriant portions of the trees where the seed cones | their home. It is the choice feeding grounds of the plover 


grew, and so kept themselves in mazes of leafage that were 
virtually impenetrable to the eye beneath. But when their 
repast was over Our opportunity came, for under these cir- 
cumstances it was their wont to betake themselves to some 
dry branch exposed to the sunshine, and where, having 
stretched themselves out at full length, a proceeded to 

ered us a com- 
| paratively open mark, if of dimensions that by the distance 
| were reduced to sorely harrowing meagerness. Being as it 
thus was, work for the illustrious Captain Scott of ‘coon 
notoriety, the depletion wrought by us mortals of commoner 
strain among the ranks of these skyward slumberers, went, 
as may be guessed, to no very murderous lengths. Never- 
theless we were now and then so fortunate as to 
aim where we intended the bullct should go, and what with 
the results of the combined use of our fowling pieces and 
rifles, the stay of an‘hour or two in the clump rarely failed 
| to yield us a sufficiency of squirrels to furnish our table 
later on with a most appetizing stew. Before dismissing 
this creature from our notice, a-word should be said concern- 
ing the rare physical attractions with which it is endowed. 
ln this connection it is indeed difficult to overpraise it; its 
figure being at once ample and of inimitably graceful con- 
tour, while it boasts of a light gray coat of the finest and 
sightliest description, and likewise of a brush one with its 
coat in texture and color, so generously patterned withal, 
| that when carried upright after the usual squirrel habit, it 
constitutes a veritable pennon. In brief, oue finds in the 
quadruped in question an example of creative care aud 


accordingly. I need not say that the tourist from the East 
| with a taste for outdoor studies regards his introduction to 
| this squirrel as a truly priceless experience, and henceforth 
he bears an animal image in his mind that he intuitively 
mates with the brook trout and wood duck. 
W. L. Trrrany. 
SOUTHWESTWARD HO! 

[> consulting the columns of sportsmen’s journals | am 

surprised that the majority of sketches treat of field 
sports in the East and Northwest. The great Southwest is 
| decidedly one of the most inviting countries on the Ameri- 
‘can continent for sportsmen to visit. It has the most de- 
| lightful climate in the world. At this writing we stand on 





} 
| 


rded | the threshold of midwinter, and yet the weather up to this 
hed | period has been a succession of pleasant days. 


The mag- 
sun pours down its golden light and its 


of a meagre character, they were nevertheless uncomplain- | Cordial warmth is upon all the landscape. The prairies, 


ingly accepted by us. 


or whatsoever other cause, the birds provided but indifferent | before us, veiled by the most transparent haze. 


The truth is, whether from the season | the woodlands and the softly sloping hills lie fold after fold 


The world 


material for the pot, and in taking after them the chief end | is bustling in sunlight, and the face of nature seems lighted 


sought by us was the practice they gave in snap-shooting, | UP With a benignant smile. 


Such a climate makes existence 


and wherein we were fain to consider that they filled the bill | @ delight. 


as satisfactorily as we could rightly desire. 


It seems strange that sportsmen should pian winter hunts 


In our perambulations after the valley quail, it was inci- | to the cold, innospitable climes of the Northwest, when the 
| Southwest, with its mild and equable climate, offers so many 


dentally a frequent experience with us to put up that long- 
eared giant of its order known to the naturalist as the Cali- 


| greater attractions, 


There is more game and of a greater 


fornian hare. In the popular parlance of the region, this | Variety, and it is more easily hunted in States like Texas, 


was the ‘‘jackass rabbit,” and asI scarcely need say, it is 


but one of several of our hares of larger growth and more | 


elaborately patterned auricular appendages tamiliarly dis- 


| 


Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana than in the cold belt of 
States ee Michigan, Wisconsin and the Territories. 
In the manth of October there were published in the Forest 


tinguished by this title. Like many of its kind, this species | AND StReAM a few hunting notes written by me from Deni- 
stirs abroad voluntarily only after nightfall, and passes the | 80n, Texas. They were the means of attracting to this 


day in the shelter of its form. For the most part its bed was 
fixed hereabouts under a bush standing in the open, although 


| 


section two gentlemen, Mr. Simpson, of the oil regions, 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. E. T. Bailey, who resides in Con- 


occasionally it couched itself among the herbage in the | necticut. Mr. Simpson has hunted in several of the North- 
woodland of thin overgrowth. Generally when we first | western States at intervals for a number of years, and he 
caught sight of the creature, it was within the distance of | declares that this is the finest game country that he ever 


thirty or forty feet of us and moving at but moderate speed, | Visited. No larguage can explain his delight. 


‘ ‘Why, ” 


and when, if we were minded to attempt to bag it, we ex- said he, ‘‘if the sportsmen of the Northern and Eastern 
rienced, as will be surmised, but little difficulty in carry- States had every idea of what a magnificent country this is, 
ing out our purpose. But it was wholly requisite that time | they would flock here in thousands. Michigan and Wiscon- 


forelock in the matter, 
moment or two. the 


animal 


should be taken by the 
since realizing in a 
scope of the _ situation, the 


sin are nowhere.” Making some little allowance for Mr. 


fuli | Simpson’s enthusiasm, he echoed the sentiments of every one 
struck | Who visits here from the North. 


It is a veritable paradise | 


out in a series of leaps of genuine kangaroo pattern, and in | for sportsmen. Texas, which is larger than all New Eng- 
the twinkling of an eye whisked itself beyond the point | land, is comparatively an unsettled State. 1t seems that na- 


where it had anything whatever to apprehend from us. 


Not | ture has made it the natural asylum tor game. Its vast tracts 


being disposed to take the word of others relative to their | Of uninhabited country extending many hundred miles, af- 
gastronomic qualifications, I for my part did my best at first | fords a safe cover, and will fora number of years yet to come. 


to cut short the earthly career of these creatures whenever 
the chance came about. But at length, with the experience 
derived from sundry trials of the eating they afforded, I was 
led to see the errorof my ways. The truth is, it must be set 
down to the lasting disparagement of this quadruped, that 
gastronomically considered it is a dead failure. Let the 
cook deal with it in whatsoever fashion of his craft that he 
may, it invariably turns out that the product of his toil con- 
sist® of a mere mess of sawdust and fiddlestrings. Having 
duly mastered tl¥s fact at length, I joined with my friend 
in recognizing that the starting of the rodent was to be re- 
garded as a welcome incident simply in a spectacular sense; 
and when as it chanced that the presence of our dog put the 
animal fully to its mettle in taking leave of us, our observ- 
ant attitude indeed met with abundant requital. 

The California gray squirrel was also to be enumerated 
among the feral denizens of the uplands of the promontory, 
and from time to time we were prompted to try conclusions 
with this creature. Although common to all the more 
heavily-timbered portions of the area indicated, the animal 
at this particular period was greatly given to frequenting the 
redwood groves; the ripened seeds of this tree constituting a 
specially prized article of diet with it. Learning in the 
course of our rambles that a certain clump of redwoods, but 
little distant from the village, was a resort in marked favor 
with the squirrels, this locality usually became the scene of 
our bouts with them. After the cardinal rule of this branch 


of sport, our visits to the spot were timed early in the day, | 


and as the use of both sorts of weapons was commended to 


us, we added rifles to our ordinary outfit of shotguns. On | 


nearing the clump we rarely failed to discover several squir- 
rels in open sight on the ground beneath the trees, busied 
with the search for fallen seeds. These members of the 
fraternity naturally claimed our earliest attention, and as, 
with the exercise of due care on our part, they were to be 


approached within the distance~ of forty or fifty feet, | 


favorite arm at the time was the shotgun. ‘ 

With the finish of this preliminary skirmish we next set 
ourselves, of course, to the task of looking up shooting in 
the trees, and when the famed altitude of the redwood is 
borne in mind, it will be understood that the rifle was de- 
clared to be the fittest weapon for the work. While engaged 
in the actual business of feeding, the squirrels mainly escaped 
our notice. This was for the reason that in seeking their 


fare they naturally prosecuted their researches among the 


There are solitary woods that have never echoed the sound 
of the pioneer’s axe. There are immense wilds, where still 
roam the elk, deer, bear and buffalo in all their native free- 
dom. A country stretching in lonely monotony and silence 
for miles away on every hand. 

I am not an enthusiast, and endeavor to confine myself to | 


facts, but if some of my brother sportsmen could sit with 


;meat the camp-fire and listen to truthful stories of game 


that I saw in a day’s tramp in Texas, they would not believe 
their ears. It would be the story of the garden where naked 


| Eve and her consort were kissed and caressed by the soft- 
| eyed deer that roamed, in unnumbered herds, the hills and 
| valleys of paradise. I have seen deer so plentiful in Leon 
county that the hunter could ceunt a hundred in a day, and 
so gentle as to be approached within a few yards without 
| showing auy signs of alarm. The International Railway 
| has penetrated that section of country, the tide of immigra- 

tion has followed, and we suppose “‘the good old days” are 
| gone forever. With the advent of the iron rail the game is 
| doomed. Civilization is not friendly to the inhabitants of | 
| the woods. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway penetrates the finest sec- 
tion of game country in the States. There are rich wastes 
where deer roam as ina boundless park, and antelope dot 
the plains like stars ina midnight sky. Great flocks of 

; ducks and geese winter in the lakes and lagoons. On the 
head waters of the Brazos the bear, panther and Mexican 
lion are frequently met with. An old hunter who lived 
there solitary and alone for two years in a log cabin deserted 
by a ranchman, says that the mountain streams abound 
| with speckled trout. There is an unbroken wilderness, ne- 
glected wastes, broad prairies too wide for the eye to mea- | 
There the 





} 
| sure, rolling in a succession of graceful swales. 


| honey bee has established his hives. What a grand thing it 
' would be to cut loose from civilization and spend a season 
/in the pathless and almost unknown country of the upper 
Brazos. 
| We cannot conceive a kind of life more calculated to put 
both mind and body in a healthful tone. Hunting and war 
| parties of Comanches sometimes traverse the country, but of 
| late years they have not disturbed the ranchmen, hunters 

and trappers, who are met there in isolated cases. On the 

eoast there are many surpassingly beautiful sheets of water 

affording rare sport to the lovers of the rod. Thousands of 
| water fowl, the wild goose and duck make these waters 






and snipe. We believe that Bob White thrives better in 
Texas than in most States. We judge this from the multi 
tude of coveys that fly up from every field and meadow on 
the approach of the sportsman. On the vast prairies that 
stretch out like inland seas, pinnated grouse thrive and mul 
tiply. Florida is frequently mentioned by tourists as 4 
superior hunting country, but Texas is its peer, as those 
will testify who have visited the two sections, 

A feature of the countty are the open woods. Among 
these openings are some of the most glorious landscapes of 
thé Southwest; the scenery is, for miles together, like that of 
a fine park diversified by hill and dale, trees grouped and 
single. Deer and wild turkey are numerous in these post 
oak openings. There are two kinds of wolves, the black and 
prairie wolf, and the coyotes, a smaller species, between the 
wolf and fox. ‘‘The march of civilization” as it is called, is 
thinning out the game in many sections. I am progressive, 
but every lover of field sports must look with sorrow upon 
the encroachments of civilization which year by year creeps 
toward the setting sun. In a few years, the game, like the 
Indian, will disappear from the face of the earth, and the 
noblest sport that ever excited the ambition of man will 
exist in tradition and story only. 

No longer than nine years ago four day’s travel from this 
point would bring the wayfarer to the buffalo country. In 
the Pan Handle country and the great grassy plains watered 
by the Canadian, the Red River and their tributary streams, 
the buffalo, the noblest game that was ever sacrificed to the 
ardor of the sportsman, roamed wild- and free. Parties of 


finish that is literally one of a host, and takes the observer | buffalo hunters made Denison their starting point. Thous 


ands and tens of thousands of buffalo were killed and their 
bodies left bleeding on the plains. I have seen as many as 
nine wagon loadsof buffalo pelts arrive here in one day from 
the Pan Handle region. Denison, Sherman, Gainsville, 
Fort Worth, Henrietta and Fort Griffin were the marts and 
places of trade for the buffalo hunters. The success attend- 
ing the business stimulated further enterprise, and an appar- 
ently boundless field of profit was opened. Ex-Mayor 
Winn, of this city, who turned buffalo hunter, 
told me that over two hundred camps were estab- 
lished. Just imagine two and three men to every camp 
each man killing some days as high as twenty buffalo; is it a 
wonder that the buffalo has disappeared, and that their 
former haunts are deserted and silent? The Indian killed 
for food and raiment, the white man for profit, and his greed 
has well nigh exterminated the buffaio. The buffalo has 
disappeared from Texas forever, and the hunting of this 
noble game is a memory of the past. But, thank God, the 
deer, the antelope, and in my estimation the most glorious 
of all game, the wild turkey, will be left to us for many 
years yet. There will be splendid sport for the lovers of 
dog and gun in Texas for the next twenty-five years. 
Strangers can have no idea of the vast extent of the ccuntry, 
and the immense amount of game within its borders. The 
ideal hunter and trapperzof the prolific volumes of Cooper, 
Irving and Parkman still roams our primitive woods; clad 
in buckskin and moccasins, he still practices in a homely 
manner the virtues of hospitality, the uncouth but disinter 
ested kindness and hosp‘tality of the border. 

Old huuters are puzzled to account for the large increase 
of game this season. Not for many years have deer and wild 
turkey been so plentiful. To quote a veteran Nimrod, ‘‘the 
woods are full of them.” Our market is glutted with de- 
licious venison and wild turkey. We are cursed with the 
abominable market hunter and the netter of quail. I edit a 
sportsman’s column in the Denison Sunday Gazette, and am 
waging a bitter war against the quail netters; indeed, you 
would say that my language is more forcible than polite. 
The Denison Gun Club will petition our representative, Col. 
Foster, to frame a game law for this county, and then our 
sportsmen will make it lively for quail netters. There are 
game laws existing in some counties, but on paper only, they 
are never enforced. Wenever heard of a person being ar- 
rested for violating a game law in Texas, but the sportsmen 
of Denison are fully alive to the situation and are deter 
mined to puta stop to the practice of killing game ont of 
season, and other flagrant violations affecting the existence 
of wild game. 

If the sportsmen of our country do not do something for 
the protection of game, and that right speedily, it is only a 
question of a few years that field sports will be a thing of 
the past. Heaven bless you, Mr. Editor (don’t know your 
name), for the noble stand that you have taken on the ques- 
tion. I wish my arm was long enough to reach from Texas 
to New York. I would take your hand in mine and say: 
“Shake, on that; you are doing a noble work; never let. up 
until pot and market hunters, trout hogs, quail netters, 
Yellowstone and Adirondack land grabbers receive their 
just desserts.” That is why I like your paper. It has some 
back bone. Mr. Editor, you are a man after my own heart. 
You are the kind of man we bank on in Texas. May your 
shadow never grow less. 

I must tell you how we are situated in Denison. We are 
only four miles from the line of the Indian Territory. The 
beautiful, wonderful, Indian country which you have no 
doubt heard ‘and read so much of. Like Texas, it is the 
natural home of wild game. It is the hunting ground of 
our people, and nearly every day some of our citizens cross 
the line in pursuit of game. Hither live the Chickasaws, 
Choctaws, Creeks and Cherokees who have linked them 
selves with civilization. Here the Indian tribes pusheci be 
yond the Mississippi have made their last stand. It is their 
home, their country, and it will be a disgrace that will go 
down to future ages if any legislation is enacted looking to 
the opening this country to white settlement. The tribes are 
governed by wise and humane Jaws. They have school 
houses, places of worship, good houses, and as a general 
thing are thrifty. In some future issue of the ForEst anp 
StrEAM [ intend to give my impressions of the Indian Terri- 
tory, and correct many erroneous ideas that hold in regard 
to this people. 

Do not the readers of the Forrest AND STREAM envy me 
when | tell them that in three hours’ drive I can reach one 
of the finest game regions in the United States? Some idea 
may be formed from the following: 

Last week a party of four hunters, Messrs. Black, Hal- 
ford, Bacon and McIntosh, who reside in the Territory, 
went to Eagle Lake, distant from Denison twenty miles. 
They were gone three days, and in that time five deer and 
fifty-seven wild turkeys were killed. Twenty-seven turkeys 
were shot on the roost in one night. In the same locality 
there are several lakes, and if I was put on oath, I would 
swear to the best of my ability, that I have seen more ducks 
there than there are inhabitants of your city. The numbers 
would bewilder the oldest duck hunter. Anywhere within 
a distance of five, ten and fifteen milesof Denisen in the 
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penney deer and turkeycan be found in goodly num- 
rs. 

I am ‘‘mashed” on ‘‘Nessmuk” and ‘‘Yo,” they are the 
cleverest writers to the Forest aNnD STREAM, and I have 
frequently wished they would spend a little of their leisure 
time in this latitude. ‘‘Nessmuk,” however, is a water 
animal, and our muddy waters are not fit to kiss the prow 
of his “Sairy Gamp.” But there are many beautiful crystal 
streams in Texas and the Territory that would afford abun- 
dant pleasure and adventure to the canoeisis. And what a 
glorious time the editor of the Forest AND STREAM could 
have down here on a day like this when the air is full of 
balm and sweetness, and the wind that steals down upon us 
from the South is fragrant with the breath of flowers. But 
dear Forest AND STREAM, as you cannot come I will do the 
next best thing; wish you a merry Christmas and happy 
New Year! PoLtk BURHANS. 


WHERE TO CAMP NEXT SUMMER. 


N one of your issues of September last a party asked the 
question, ‘‘Where can we find a good hunting and fish- 
ing ground for a month’s camping out next summer?” 
Firmly believing that I know the very best section of coun- 
try for the purpose in America, I will proceed to_partially 
describe it and how to get there. Goto Denver, Colo., and 
there do your outtitting. Take the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad for Wagon Wheel Gap. For the benefit of sports- 
men who may wish to recuperate a broken-down constitu- 
tion, as well as to hunt and fish, I wish to say that the Hot 
Springs as well as other mineral springs of this wonderful 
region are known to have great curative properties. These 
waters are so varied in their medicinal qualities that no odds 
what the patient may be suffering with he may here find 
waters suited to his peculiar condition, and receive great 
benefit, if not perfect health. Your Eastern readers, un- 
acquainted with the present condition of Colorado, will at 
once exclaim, ‘‘Indians! Indians! No Rocky Mountains for 
me! No Ute reservation for me!” To such I will merely 
say that there is no more danger from Indians than there is 
in the wilds of New York State. Since the railroads have 
penetrated the Ute country the Utes have left, or rather been 
removed to Uintah reservation, near Salt Lake, Utah, some 
700 miles away, where they are closely guarded by plenty of 
soldiers to keep them in subjection. At Wagon Wheel Gap 
you will find a good hotel, with all the accommodations 
necessary for a summer resort. 

Wagon Wheel Gap is an historic name. In 1848 when 
Gen. Fremont made his famous expedition to the Pacific, 
he was wending his way through the narrow cation of the 
Rio Grande River winter; overtook him, and he was com- 
pelled to winter at this point and left some broken wagons, 
which were found during late years, and hence the name of 
Wagon Wheel Gap. 

Fishing is so immense, that the truth will appear like a 
fable. Of course close to the hotels the trout have been 
thinned out to a certain extent, but one good fisherman can 
leave the depot in the morning and return by sundown with 
thirty pounds of trout, from a half pound to five pounds in 
weight. The largest trout caught near the hotel the past 
summer weighed six and a quarter pounds. This trout was 
skinned and the skin preserved and sent to the Cuvier Club 
of Cincinnati. I saw this fish, and outside of California 
never saw his equal. The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
Company has wisely began restocking all the streams in this 
vicinity. So it will be ages before these streams will be 
fished out. The Rio Grande River is beyond doubt the finest 
trout stream in the world. For twenty-five miles east or west 
from Wagon Wheel Gap this river affords sport to the true 
fisherman, such as he reads about or hears talked about in 
his club but never finds elsewhere. 

There are many creeks in this vicinity, all running into 
the Rio Grande, which afford the very best trout fishing. 
By carrying plenty of the great preservative, ‘‘Reg Magnus,” 
you can preserve your trout and in four days land them in 
New York fresh and solid. 

Game of all kinds 1s very abundant. Elk can always be 
found; deer and antelope are very plentiful. The Colorado 
law allows you to kill at any time enough to supply yourself 
with meat. Bear are plenty, both cinnamon and grizzly. 
Sinall game can be found in great abundance. The Rocky 
Mountain grouse affords tine sport. On the highest peaks 
you can find the mountain sheep, the most cunning of all 
wild animals. : 

Camping parties will find the officers of the railroad at 
Denver, who will give all possible information and the very 
best rates for themselves, and carry free all camp outfit such 
us tents, eatables, dogs and a reasonable amount of baggage, 
besides stop trains anywhere to let off or take on parties. 
These advantages are so entirely unknown in the East that 
I think they should be mentionéd. ‘There are many more 
points on the main line of this road between Denver and 
Salt Lake—many of which I visited during the past summer 
—some of which I may mention in the near future if accept- 
able. Q. Van HomMELt, M. D. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., December, 1883. 





Friis Domesticus.—‘‘Let Hercules himself do what he 
may, the cat willmew.” One summer while spending my 
vacation with my family at a farm on Long Island, much 
complaint was made regarding a cat belonging to the house 
that had the annoying habit of sucking eggs. The cat was 
semi-wild and voted a nuisance to be abated, but without 
firearms could not be got at handily to be effectually sup- 
pressed. The writer was requested to shoot her with a pistol 
he had with him, an old-fashioned navy revolver, but no 
good opportunity proffered for some time, until one day 
day word was brought that the outlaw was asleep under 
some currant bushes in the garden, Out I went, found her 
presenting a good shot, which was made, she receiving same 
just back of the shoulder, which stunned her long enough 
to allow another shot through the head, and the cat lay ap- 
parently lifeiess. By and by a farm lad was sent to bury 
her but returned with the information that no cat could be 
found. The next day she was reported as being seen in the 
edge of a wheat field close by the house, and I went out to 
finish my—to me—murderous job. I flushed my quarry, 
which made a break for the barn close by, and as she ran 
through an interstice of the underpinning, I fired, striking her 
a raking shot, which I felt ended all (no joke intended), and 
was more assured of it whena few days after the farm 
hands complained of aterrible smell ‘out to the barn.” 
Shortly after I returned to the city, leaving the family to 
finish their outing. About a week after my return, I re- 
ceived a letter from my wife saying the cat had been found 
in the barn with a litter of four fine kittens. Is not this 
tough? Cats I mean.—REIGNOLDs (Boston). 
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tion was attracted to a note by Mr. Geo. K. Jenny, of 
Marietta, O., entitled ‘“‘What Does it Mean?’ Mr. enny 





THE WHITE-WINGED GULL. states that while shooting in Southeastern Ohio during the 

Eiitor Forest and Stream: ast anaes See i nee of he mea gr aed by 
Mr. ; im, contained ‘from one hree” p nt females. |, 

In Forest AND STREAM, of Oct. 11, 1888, Mr. William also’ met witha similar experience while collecting ia th; 


Brewster has continued a lengthy argument made in the | 950 | : 
endeavor to convince the public that the author of ‘The | Vicinity of Aldie, Loudoun co 


— < Maine,” is a ate incompetent, and not to be while shooting in a hardwood ‘grove, I noticed @ gray squir 

His article betrays loss of temper, savors of vituperation, | Tel (Sciwrus carolinensis Auct.) ‘cutting’ in the top of a 
and closes with an accusation that cannot be overlooked. | hickory, After watching it a while I killed it, and found it 
He claims that my published letter on the white-winged gull | t0 be a female and, as I supposed, in good condition. When 
was framed upon information submitted to me by him, and | 1 came to dress it for our improvised dinner, I was surprised 
thereupon accuses mé of a ‘breach of confidence.” to find that she contained three young, measuring while in 

After reading this I wrote to Mr. Brewster for an explan- ! their embryonic position, about one inch in length.” I men- 
ation of his extraordinary charge. He replies that he has no | tioned this fact to some of the native sportsmen, and was 
explanations to make further than those contained in his letter | told that they had noticed its frequent occurrence this year 
to FoREST AND STREAM. for the first time. Concerning the cause of this autumnal 

The particular form of gull in question I had_ mentioned breeding I have no theory to advance, save that proposed by 
(first in ‘The Birds of Maine,” and later in an article written | Mr, Jenny, that it might betoken ‘‘an open winter,” and that 
for Forest AND STREAM on ‘‘The White-winged Gull,” | 8° fat (Dec. 11) this theory has not been refuted by fact. It 
Larus leucopterus), as properly referable to the species | Would, I think, be interesting to learn the experience of 
leucopterus, believing that ornithologists who have otherwise | thers with the Sccuride during the past fall, and hope some 
referred it were in error. Mr. Brewster is the latest writer | Of your readers will agent ee A. Zeneca (111 East 

Seventy-second street, New York city). 


in error, and in correcting his first mistake he now goes to 
the extreme of not referring the gull to any known species, Le Roy, N. Y., Jan. 6.—Hditor Forest and Stream: In your 
but proposes a new name, as an additional synonym for sub- | last issue (Jan. 3) Mr. Jenny, of Marietta, O., mentions 
sequent writers to quote in connection with his own name, | killing female squirrels that were pregnant during the 
if he can induce ornithologists to recognize his views as | months of September and October. By reference to my 
tenable, and to overlook the fact that he has ignored the law | ‘‘field book” I find that on Sept. 11 I shot a large black 
of custom in regard to priority of names. The gull corres- | female squirrel, whose glands were full of milk, and on Sept. 
ponds to that long since described as Larus chalcopterus, a | 21 a gray female in the same condition. Both of them had 
name to which it is now entitled if not referable to the | families which they were rearing at the time very evidently, 
species leucopterus, I think other shooters found the same thing as I remember. 
The opinion I have expressed in regard to this gull was | Squirrels were very scarce early in the fall and, although 
based upon my own observations and notes. As to Mr. | our law allows the killing of them after August 1, I was 
Brewster’s article (“On an Apparently New Gull from | unable to find any unti] the 11th of September, though mak- 
Eastern North America,” Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, October, | tng two or three trips for them. Were they all engaged in 
1883), I was ignorant of its contents until after publication, | their domestic duties, and so kept out of sight until later in 
And the opinions and conclusions he declares therein, prove | the season? They were fully as plenty the last of October 
as in other years. At what time do the females bring forth 


to be widely opposed to my own views. 
By correspondence, and waiting a time with patience, I | their young in this latitude?—F. M. Comstock. 


have extended to him ample opportunity to make an honor- 
able amend for his charge of a ‘‘breach of confidence,” but 
he fails to accord it. 

I have simply this to say—his accusation is false. 

I regret that Mr. Brewster was unable to continue a dis- 
cussion originated by himself, without losing his temper, 
descending to personal abuse, and becoming guilty of mak- 
ing a charge as base as it was unwarranted. 

PorTLAND, Me, EVERETT SMITH. 
A TAME CROW. 

7 article in the last Forest anD STREAM entitled, ‘‘In- 

teresting Pets,” reminds me of a tame crow once owned 
by a friend of mine, Mr. A.W. Chapin, of this place. He 
recognized Mr. C. as his master with as much apparent 
fidelity and intelligence as the most faithful dog. The crow 
was his constant companion when out of doors, following 
him far from home, always docile and under his complete 
control, yet wary and shy if strangers made advances toward 
a better acquaintance. 

Upon several occasions the bird accompanied his owner a 
distance of twenty miles toa neighboring village, keeping 
within sight of his carriage, but occasionally lighting upon 
fences by the wayside, until he arrived at the place of desti- 
nation. While there he would remain at or near the carriage 
until his master was ready to depart for home, when he 
would return with him in the same manner. 

He was very mischievous, and was an inveterate thief, 
often purloining articles other than food, such as spoons, 
dishes, small articles of household goods, etc., in fact, any- 
thing within his reach which his versatile fancy led him to, 
and which he was able to carry away. At one time while 
Mr. C. was engaged in a field, the crow espied a vest belong- 
ing to onc of the laborers, in which was a watch with a loose 
chain. He flew to the place where the garment was, pos- 
sessed himself of the watch, and carried 1t many rods betore 
dropping it. 

It was undoubtedly this unfortunate and evil propensity 
which ended his brief career as a domestic bird, for one 
frosty morning near the close of his first year of life he came 
to an untimely end. Although the cause of his death was 
always shrouded in mystery, there were good grounds for the 
theory that some of his enraged victims who were employed 
at my friend’s hotel killed him in a moment of wrath. 

J. F. SPRAGUE. 


wy Va. I quote from my 
journal as follows: ‘‘Sept. 12, 1883. During this forenoon 

































































Nore on THE Ewer Dvucx.—The eider duck, better 
known as the ‘‘mojak” to the settlers along the shores of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, is still breeding on Mingan Island— 
otherwise Bald Island, on account of the total absence of all 
trees upon its surface. Itis situated on the north shore of 
the Gulf, only eleven miles from the Hudson Bay Com- 


ing establishment of Long Point, where during prosperous 
seasons large numbers of fishermen spend their summer. 
These people, in company with the Mingan Indians, make 
frequent raids upon the breedin ana of all sea birds, 
particularly those frequenting Bald. Island, as it is most 
accessible and easy to explore. During a few days’ stay on 
this interestin spot, in the beginning of August of last year, 
the vestiges of eider duck nests were still here and there to 
be found, consisting of a few handfuls of soft gray down, 
which must have constituted the lining of the nest dnring 
nidification. 1 saw frequently female or young birds in 
their dull brown summer pee. but learned that the fine 
and conspicuously colored males are only shot there during 
the spring migration. If these beautiful birds were jess mo- 
lested by the resident settlers, who value them highly for 
their flesh, there is no doubt but that they could be counted 
in flocks instead of a few scattered individuals. The largest 
number I saw there, by the aid of a field glass, was twenty- 
three, which were at daybreak feeding on the outer reef of 
Mingan Island.—Cuas. LINDEN.’ 


CARDINAL GROSBEAKS IN WINTER.— While out shooting 
Christmas, 1 saw a pair of cardinal grosbeaks and shot the 
male, but the female flew away, and although 1 looked for 
it about two hours, I could not find it. ‘The male was not 
a very good specimen. It had lost some of its tail feathers, 
and they were just beginning to grow out again. They were 
the first of this species I ever saw around here.—H. C. Krrx- 
PATRICK (Meadville, Crawford County, Pa.). 


‘““SwWALLOW-TAILED KITE IN Matng.”—An item was pub- 
lished in our issue of Dec. 6, 1883, to the effect that Mr. 
Manly Hardy, of Portland, Me., had receivid a swallow- 
tailed kite, which, it was implied, had been captured in that 
State. Captain Bendire tellsus that, on the contrary, the 
kite had been sent to Mr. Hardv from the West. a 
Munson, Me., Jan. 1, 1884, ” 





A Least BittERN.—While shooting rail on Onondaga 
Lake last fall, my bitch flushed a heron, which I shot, but 
cannot place. I did not take measurements at the time, as I 
usually do, and therefore those I send herein, being taken 
from the mounted bird, undoubtedly will not be exact: 
Length, 11 inches; wing, 5 inches; bill, 18 inches. Color: 
top of head and back, black, with reddish tinge; broad stripe 
of brownish yellow on side of neck, two white stripes and 
one of yellow on front of neck; under parts yellowish white; 
wings, purplish black primaries, coverts yellowish bronze; 
legs greenish; iris yellow. Its height is about nine inches. A 
few moments later I started another which I failed to secure. 
I never have seen anything like them before. The bird is 
in full plumage.—Watt. MickiE (East Onondaga, N. Y., 
Dec. 29). [Your heron is a least bittern (Ardetta evilis), not 
avery uncommon bird, but owing to its small size and _soli- 
tary mode of life not often seen. You will find accounts of 
it in all the works on ornithology. } 


DANGER TO THE ADIRONDACK Woops.—It would be un- 
fortunate if in the present discussion as to the best means of 
saving the Adirondack Woods, the notion were allowed to 
prevail that it is quite enough to buy the woods and stop the 
lumberers from working there, and prevent the running of 
railways where the sparks may cause fire. For the real and 
final cause of the ruin of the forest is fire, and whatever 
cause which conflagration may be traced to must be the sub- 
ject of preventive legislation, no matter what may be the 
effect on individuals or the interests of the present 
inhabitants of that section. Sport is, in its way, a good 
thing, and recreation and camping-out most valuable to 
weary brains, but even for these ends the forest must be 
preserved intact, and the chief cause of the fires which 
menace it is the intentional firing to create ‘‘slasbes” or open 
spaces where young undergrowth may furnish food for the 
deer and game for the hunter. This is mainly in the inter- 
est of the still-hunter, who is the greatest enemy of the deer, 
his killing, which begins with the snow-fall, probably ex- 
cecding enormously that of the aggregate of the sportsmen 
who go into the forest for recreation and sport combined, 
during the months when camping out isa pleasure. In a 
long personal acquaintance with the Adirondack 
country we have known few fires arising frum 
carelessness compared. to the number intentionally 
lighted by the professional hunters and guides. To 
roreeet this mischief it is not enough to purchase the land, 

or the hunter makes no question of proprietorship; he burns 
where it is most convenient to him to g0 ferthe deer. Lum- 
bering in the forest should be absolutely stopped, because it 
is the cutting of the trees that litters the ground with the 
dry branches which furnish the fuel for the great fires. The 
practices which make it profitable to set fires must also be 
stopped, if 7 ood is to be accomplished hy the desired 
legislation.—_V. Y¥. Hvening Post. 





PicorpEs ARCTICUS IN MassacHusEeTts.—Hditor Forest 
and Stream: Iam pleased to record avery fine capture, 
which I do not recall as being on previous record. While 
on a recent trip to Boston I saw in the taxidermist’s shop of 
Mr. R. P. Searle, 576 Washington street, Boston, Mass., a 
fine specimen of the black-backed three-toed woodpecker 
(Picoides arcticus (Sw.) Gr.) Mr. Searle informed me that 
it was shot by a Mr. William Cooper, half way between 
Milton and Dorchester, about as near as he could recollect, 
the second Saturday in August, 1883. This fine bird is still 
in Mr. Searle’s possession. The bird is much more com- 
mon than its neighbor, the white-backed or banded three- 
toed woodpecker. Several instances of its capture in New 
England, and especially in this State, are on record. It is, 
however, a rare and: valuable find, and well worthy of 
record.—W. A. Stearns (Amherst, Dec. 31, 1883). 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


SNARED BIRDS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 





In your issue of Jan. 8, your correspondent ‘‘Walter” 
takes me to task for not preventing the sale of the ao 
e 


quantities of snared and ag game birds daily o 
for sale in the county of New 
has labored under a misapprehension or possi] 


would be impossible for any one to prevent. 
1879, chap. 584, sec. 11, provide that— 


No person shall, at any time or place within this State, take or 
kill any ruffed grouse, commonly called partridge, or any pinnated 
grouse, commonly called ‘prairie chicken, or any spruce grouse, 
commonly called Canada partridge, or any quail, with any net, trap 
or snare, or set any such net, trap or snare for the purpose of taking 
or killing any of such birds; nor shall any person willfully sell, or ex- 
pose for sale, or have in his or her possession, any of the said birds, 
atter the same shall have been so taken or killed, Any person violat- 
ing any of the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty ofa 
misdemeanor, and in addition thereto shall be liable to a penalty of 
ten dollars for each bird so taken and killed or had in his possession, 
and it shall be lawful for any person to take and destroy any such 


nets, traps or snares, whenever found set. 


He will here see that the above law applies only to birds 
trapped or snared én this State, and to such birds trapped or 
snared, and willfully had in possession or offered for sale as 
such; and that it does not apply to birds offered here for 
sale coming from other States, and I know of no law that 
Under the circumstances, it would be not only very 
difficult, but impossible to £ into the markets and pick out 

in the State of New York only, 


does. 


the birds trapped or snare 
and prove that the seller had knowledge of that fact. 


would seem to me that the surest way to remedy the evil so 
far as the birds of this State are concerned, would be to hold 
the protectors responsible in whose districts said trapping 


and snaring is done. If your correspondent can suggest an 
way by which I can overcome the above mentione 
ties, 1 would be very happy to hear from him, 
JosEPH H. Goopwin, JR., 
Fish and Game Protector of the Second District. 


ON A CUBAN CATTLE FARM. 


OR the sake of variety, it may not be uninteresting to 
your readers to throw in among the racy stories of 

field sports, a relation of an off day in which the tables were 
turned and man for once at least, became the object of the 
chase, when he did not hunt, but was hunted; a day in 
which he did not invariably pursue game, but was sometimes 
the game pursued. A relation of how in his perambulations 
he was induced to take a horn too much, and how he tumbled 
about in the most unsportsmanlike and ridiculous manner, 


as the result usual under such indiscretions. 
“That confounded whisky flask! 


in this wise.. 


The day broke clear as crystal on a cattle farm in Bejucal, 
and the meadow larks were singing cheerily as we took to 
the fields in the confident expectation of good sport among 
the quail, which were heard calling to each other in various 
Our red Irish bitch 
snuffed the morning atmosphere with evident joyful antici- 
pations of the word to cast off. Scarcely had we turned into 
afield of ripening weeds and loosed the dog; when she 
struck the birds and stopped with such suddenness that she 
nearly turned a somersault backward and pointed over her 
shoulder. Dismounting and tying our horses, we put up a fine 
bevy and brought four of them to bag, between ourtwo guns, 
and marked the rest down in an adjoining field of high grass 


directions on their feeding grounds. 


in which many cattle were grazing. 


We worked this field well, though the high grass made it 
heavy work for the dog; scattered in it the birds could not 
easily get together again, and when found, got up singly and 
We noticed 


gave us fair sport for’ half an hour or more. 
that some of the bulls did not at all like the color of ourdog, 
and several times showed resentment at her near proximity, 
she invariably taking refuge from their pursuit behind her 


master, in whose protection she seemed to have unlimited 


confidence. Under ordinary circumstances her confidence 
would not have been misplaced, but unfortunately on this 
particular day, her master was clad in a new grass-colored 
shooting suit that was nearly as provoking to the bulls as 
was the color of the dog, and _ had hinted as much 
several times by sullen looks and bellowings, as we passed 
near to them. Thinking it to be mere idle threatenings, I 
gave no heed to them, but when about leaving the field, pass- 
ing near to one of them, I suddenly heard a rushing and 
simultaneously a warning cry from my companion. A rapid 
glance behind discovered the burly head and horns lowered 
in full charge within two feet of me. The wink of an eye 
is no adequate comparison of the time I occupied in pirouet- 
ting sidewise upon my right foot in an instinctive movement 
out of the line of fire, but quick as was that movement, the 
bull’s velocity was still greater. Though my personal avoir- 
dupois escaped those wicked points, yet my lingering coat- 
tails were not so fortunate. I never before had any just 
idea of the strength of the material of which these suits are 
made, but now am willing to make affidavit in favor of their 
manufacturers, though I would humbly suggest that they 
might be safer among the bulls, with buttons and sleeves 
more loosely sewed on. 

In an instant I was performing revolutions, gun in hand, 
over the bull’s back with an agility that would break the 
heart of an ordinary circus athlete with envy. Never before 
nor since did I take a horn that elevated me so suddenly or 
so high. My personal dignity was annihilated ina jiffy, and 
I was transformed into a trifle light as air, and traveling 
through it at the rate of a mile a minute. Of what retro- 
spective memories crowded upon me in that brief space of 
absence from this earthly sphere, 1 retain but a confused 
idea. The first that I distinctly do remember thereafter, is 
the moment when my head was trying to make a hole in the 
ground, and of the lively satisfaction I felt on realizing that 
the bull considered me small potatoes, quite unworthy of his 
further attentions. In that critical moment I even gratefully 
accepted his estimate of my importance in the scale of mus- 


ork, I fear that “Walter” 
neglected 
to familiarize himself with the law, before holding me re- 
sponsible for that which according to the Game Laws, it 

The Laws of 


difficul- 


I don’t carry it.” I 
already hear some of your readers exclaiming. -Not a bit of 
it! {assure you that the writer, who was the subject of 
this incident, had imbibed nothing stronger than water on that 
day, and was covsequently not in the least inebriated, though 
quite upset by the “‘wearing o’ the green,” and it happened 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


eir frequent protests. 
larin 


of retreat where another pair of coat-tails had been. 


the encounter. 


in the family. 


next ficld into which 


cover his movements: 


safer distance. 


flirt the objectionable color provokingly in his ver 


.out finding any safe refuge behind them. Nemo. 


Havana, Dec. 20, 1883. 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 
DENVER, Col., Dec. 27, 1883. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


rifles want such a wea 
majority, admirers of any kind of magazine gun. 
are afraid of them and consider them unreliable. 
a while 
small minority. 

preferences grow. 


band of hostile Indians. 


gress should be with caution. 
against straggling and firing. 


into a breech-loader and familiarly known as a needle gun. 
ing of loaded guns for four days on horseback. 


and for countless others. 


stant. 


magazine rifles would have been completely defenseless, the 


there” can realize it. 


men would ever again trust that kind of gun. 


at men or other animals. 


his piece rapidly enough to make his target dizzy if it is an 
animate object. 
is more speedy, of course, for a tyro, and he can keep up a 
terrible rattle, if the old thing works, until his magazine is 
empty, and then he may have time to climb a tree. 
Middle-aged and elderly readers will remember that a regi- 
ment or more in the Army of the Shenandoah, twenty odd 
years ago, were armed with magazine rifles as an experi- 
ment. The men succeeded in killing and wounding more of 
themselves and their friends than they did of the enemy, and 
as a simple measure of self-preservation the arms had to be 
taken away from them W.N. B. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Having spent some fourteen years in the West, and having 


hunted large game in Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona, I hope that ‘‘Straight Stock’s” 


rediction respecting the coming .40-cal., with powder lt to 


ead 3 (a caliber and charge proportioned exactly right, in 
my opinion), may be verified. 

The experience I have gained in long-range shooting at 
large game wiil last me the balance of my lifetime. It is 
neither humane nor satisfactory when closely scanned—better 
allow the game to go unfrightened than to open a fusilade at 
over 200 yards to obtain the range. The .40-90-270 has a flat 
trajectory up to 200 yards, and will kill buffalo or elk, for 
in 75 I tried them both (see ‘Hunting Wapiti on the Loup,” 
in ForEst AND STREAM of May 4 and 11, 1876). 

I could never use a patched express ball with satisfaction, 
on account of a powder crust forming in front of shell, even 
when using Curtis & Harvey’s powder, which crust would 
wrinkle or tear the patch. 

I much prefer the naked express ball, with hollow but a 
trifle over one-sixteenth inch in diameter and extending 


cle, and even felt considerably humiliated in the measure of 
brains on reflecting upon how I persistently flirted that new 

n suit into the very eyes of the noble beasts in spite of 
nally peering over the tall grass, 
to whose kindly offices I was indebted for the soft place in 
which I fell, and for shielding my hiding place from those 
eyeballs, I discovered the faithful dog anxiously 
inquiring about to know what had become of her master, 
and a gray streak leading out of the field marked the line 


The roll call of the various members of my body showed 
none of them to have been broken or disabled. A bad 
scare and lame neck, shoulder and hand (putting in their 
appearance the next day) made up the sum of casualties for 


The subscriber was in no hurry to show himself above 
that grass, and did’nt care much about who owned that bull, 
feeling just then that he himself had not lost any toro, and 
had no inclination to look for other people’s property. Besides, 
he ‘‘wanted to go home,” lest there might be some one sick 


Suddenly remembering that there might be game in the 
is companion had vanished, and 
having heard it said that it would be an unskillful sportsman 
who notified the game of his approach, he sneaked away 
stooping low in the grass, so that the game might not dis- 


Since that day he has been counseling all his friends to be 
prudent in the ‘‘wearing o’ the green,” when John Bull puts 
on a sullen look, to take heed lest some of their idols should 
get badly broken, and remove their shooting jackets to a 
Above all to be assured if they continuously 
eyes, 
Irish setters will only endanger their American friends ai 


Your columns have in the last three or four weeks con- 
tained considerable discussion about rifles, growing out of a 
call by some one for a more effective—in weight—magazine 
arm. I have no doubt that if enough of the men who buy 
nm it will be provided for them, but 
I know that the game killers of the West are not, by a a 

hey 
Once in 
you find a hunter who is partial to the magazine 
rifle and carries it. habitually, but such belong to a very 


T will relate one instance to illustrate how prejudices or 


I was one of twenty-six men who set out in pursuit of a 
We were well armed, but not 
uniformily. There were good reasons to believe that the 
Indians wouid expect pursuit, and consequently our pro- 
There were strict orders 
Most of the guns were carried 
slung to the saddle horn, with the muzzle downward. Dur- 
ing the night that ended our fourth day’s march one of the 
men, who carried a magazine rifle, discovered that it would 
not work. His announcement caused others with similar 
arms to exainine their condition, aud the result was that not 
one magazine rifle was in a condition to be fired a single 
time in any emergency. The jolting had imbedded the cart- 
ridges into each other, point and butt, to such an extent that 
the machinery was completely. and most effectually disabled. 
The fact created a panic, and more than half the force 
turned back. Among those who continued the pursuit there 
was not a magazine rifle, and I believe all carried Sharps 
except ane, who had a Springfield army musket converted 


It may be said that this was a remarkable case—the carry- 

Granted 
that it:was. Guns are wanted for just such emergencies, 
We did not know but that at any 
moment in all of those four days we might be fired upon by 
a concealed foe, and consequently needed our guns at the in- 
In fact, we expected it, and when the fact was re- 
vealed that in such an emergency all our men who carried 


effect was simply paralyzing. Only the man who has ‘‘been 
tis possible these arms would not 
have been disabled in one day’s march, or in two days or 
three days, but it is certain that they were ‘‘played cut” at 
the end of the fourth day, and not one of those twenty-six 


The man who is expert in handling a gun can lead it at 
the breech about as fast as it is ever necessary to fire, whether 
He has his cartridges in a belt 
about his waist, and can finger them and the machinery of 


The pump-handle arrangement for loading 
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two-thirds the length of the ball, and clean my rifle the first 

opportunity after firing. By the way, every hunting rifle 

should have a wiping-rod about it. G. N. B. 
DeELpuHos, Kan., January, 1884. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

Is it a foregone conclusion that the ammunition for the 
-40-90 repeater now being discussed should be straight shells, 
or contain a 500-grain bullet? 

On the contrary, in order to avoid lengthening out the 
breech frame ef the new rifle to an inordinate length and 
thereby lengthening the gun for the same length of barrel, 
would it not be better to adapt a ‘“‘bottle-necked” shell to this 
rifle, the ‘‘bottle” part to be made larger than those of this 
style now made for Sharps and Remington special rifles? 

Again, are we not looking for a “hunting rifle” to have 
high velocity and flat trajectory at hunting distances, and 
would we therefore want the 500-grain bullet? Would we 
not rather want a light ball of not more than 300 grains 
weight, and would not this ball, driven by the 90 grains 
powder, more nearly fill the bill and have all the killing power 
necessary ? 

We now have cartridges of .40-90 size, carrying a bullet of 
370 grains, and they only measure about 8g inches in length 
to the point of the bullet; by enlarging the bottle part to a 
greater diameter, this cartridge even could be shortened, so 
that we would not be compelled to use a 4-inch cartridge. 

We already have a repeater with breech mechanism 
adapted to take in cartridges about 24 inches long, so that the 
lengthening necessary to take in the 38-inch new shell would 
be but three-quarters of an inch, and certainly this can be 
done on almost any of the forms of breech mechanism of the 
lever type without weakening them, especially in those that 
have an automatic-locking arrangement that locks the bolt 
and holds it in place. 

Another point in favor of the short cartridge is to save as 
much length as possible, in order to be able to put a consid- 
erable number in the magazine. The shorter the cartridge, 
the more the magazine will hold and the more shots there 
will be in reserve or for rapid firing from the magazine. 

Again, if the 500-grain bullet should be wanted for special 
long-range firing or for work on heavy game close at hand, 
could not the same size shell be used, the quantity of powder 
compressed or diminished enough to allow the 500-grain bul- 
let to be seated deep enough not to lengthen the cartridge? 

We might not then have a .40-90-500 rifle, but we would 
have a rifle that would have enough powder to carry the long 
and heavy ball to great distances, and with great killing 

wer even at these distances, or enough to drive the heavy 
ball through large and dangerous game at short distances, 
when the paralyzing effect of a heavy blow and ‘great pene- 
tration also might be needed. 

Let me say that the increase in the charge of powder up 
to 90 grains was not recommended because the lighter 
charges did not give enough killing power when the ball hit, 
but because the trajectory was not as flat as it might be, 
and the heavier charge would drive the ball swifter, and, 
therefore, in a much flatter trajectory. That the light 
charges give killing power enough ordinarily will, I think, 
be admitted when it is known that the;Government .45-55-405 
cartridge in the carbine will send a bullet through five inches 
of pine, and then bury itself in the dirt with a vicious thud, 
at 1,200 yards; this 1 have seen myself repeatedly at long- 
range target firing. 

Let us hear from others interested, for by such means we 
learn what is best suited for our work and attract the atten- 
tion of makers to our wants. C.D. 
Wvomine, December. 1883. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I desire to call attention to one or two misprints in an 
article upon this subject which appeared in your last issue, 
otherwise a wrong impression might be produced. It should 
read 60 grains instead of ‘‘160 grains,” 32-inch barrel instead 
of ‘32-inch bore,” and some less important, as ‘‘on’t” in- 
stead of ‘‘on it,” defect instead of ‘‘effect,” etc. 

I notice that I have omitted to give the extreme diameter 
of the Globe or Lyman patent sight (No. 3 in diagram). 
This is a little less than # inch, and the larger aperture 
(the one generally used) is about 1-16 inch diameter. 

Your correspondent ‘‘Peabody-Martini,” who seems so 
skeptical as to the practical utility and effectiveness of the 
.40-90-500 cartridge upon game, and who would attempt to 
throw ridicule upon the practical experience of ‘‘non-theo- 
retic game shots” and the lessons derived therefrom, setting 
up in opposition thereto his personal (and as we would infer, 
rather limited) experience upon a few antelope and possibly 
deer, is hardly deserving of an answer. 

Before saying more let it be distinctly understood that this 
is adiscussion of the merits of the hunting rifle, and that 
anything which relates to the use of the rifle for target pur- 
poses a is entirely foreign to it, and should be as far as 
possible kept out of it. 

As your correspondent seems so desirous of knowing where 
are made rifles—single loaders—which will use this cartridge 
satisfactorily, and more especially because in so doing I give 
praise where it is due, I will attempt to enlighten him. 

Such a rifle is made entirely by hand, by F. W. Freund, 
of Cheyenne, Wyo. Ter., and is known as ‘‘Freund’s 
Patent Improved Sharps Rifle.” There are several, so I am 
informed, on exhibition at the office of E. L. Richards & 
Co., 52 Broad street, New York. 

These are perhaps the favorite rifle in the West with those 
who can afford so expensive a luxury and to whom they are 
known, for only a comparatively Small number of them have 
been made. They are of .40 and .45 caliber, their advan- 
tages over other single rifles are manifold, and I consider 
that for a single shot there is no more effective rifle made— 
it being understood for reasons enumerated that my prefer- 
ence is given to the repeater. They are what they claim to 
be, ‘‘an improvement upon the Sharps rifle;’ what higher 
praise could be given to a rifle? As to penetration, I would 
almost guarantee your correspondent that a .40-90 improved 
Sharps will throw a 500-grain bullet clean through three an- 
telope standing side by side every time. There is nothing 
so remarkable in this when we consider how small and how 
lightly built these animals are. They are not so solidly built” 
inside asa deer for example. Any one who has shot any 
number of them has probably heard the sound produced by 
the bullet striking an antelope. It is very different from the 
thud of a bullet striking a buffalo, and resembles more the 
sound which is borne to you when a barrel has been bit 
some distance off. 

I do not know anything about scientific target shooting, 
and care but little for it, having drank deeply of the delights 
of that other distinct science, game shooting with a rifle. 
Consequently, I will not make any statements concern 
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ing the former, but I think that I can confidently assure 
your correspondent (in which I fee] that I will be borne out 
by the very large majority who have ‘‘practically tested 
them upon game,” having never before heard this objection 
urged against them) that a .40-90 Sharps will throw a 500- 
grain bullet peint on as far as any of us would care to shoot 
at gaine. Further than that 1 know not, nor do al 


PHILADELPHIA. _ 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


W E are to have Dr. Alfred Edmund Brehm, of Berlin, 
the eminent zoologist, to lecture for us in about a 
week, On Jan. 16 his subject will be ‘Our Migrating Birds, 
at Home and Abroad.” On the 23d of the same month, 
“Settlers and Exiles in Siberia,” and on the 29th, ‘‘Charac- 
ter Sketches from the Lives of Monkeys.” These discourses 
will prove very interesting to lovers of natural history, and 
will doubtless be well attended. 

Mr. William Kern, of Forest Hill, Cumberland county, 
N. J., has purchased all the wild cattle on Holly Beach, N. 
J.. and will shortly begin the work of running them down 
aud shooting them. The cattle on this beach have become 
very wild, ure as fleet as deer, and the bulls and cows with 
calves are very dangerous to approach. They have been 
running at large on the island for years, aud have multiplied 
greatly. A few years since the firm of Gladding Brothers, 
of Philadelphia, bougbt the right of shooting them, but gave 
it up as a bad job, as they found it too expensive and dan- 
gerous. Mr. Kern seems to mean business, however, as he 
has provided « large wagon for transporting his ‘‘game,” 
and is now putting up a slaughter-house on the grounds for 
preparing the carcasses for market. 

From the interior of this State comes the unwelcome news 
that the late rains have not caused the snow to disappear, 
and the ground is still shrouded with an icy covering, made 
so by the freezing weather of the past two days. Our 
Pennsylvania game will no doubt suffer, and it behooves the 
different inter-state protective societies to take steps toward 
caring for it. The new party of the West Jersey Game 
Protective Association are making active preparations for 
liberating a great many quail in the lower counties of the 
State, many more birds, I learn, than have been put out 
for years past. Homo. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6. 


* 


QUAIL, BEAR AND GROUSE. 


¥ AME of all varieties, both fur and feather, has not for 
G many years been more numerous here in the central 
portion of Pennsylvania than during the past season. This 
region contains very few pot or professional hunters and all 
the old hunters of the hills are excellent game protectors. 
They know nothing of improved repeating rifles, take no 
ook in fancy bird dogs, and if you were to show them a 
‘‘Kynoch’s patent perfect,” they could not for the life of 
themselves tell you what it is. These old fellows are a most 
excellent class of men and with the flintlocks of their daddies 
they will venture to shoot only at a gray squirrel, a grouse 
(‘‘pheasant,” they say) or some other gaine of equal size, 
when it isat rest. I have often accompanied a hunter in his 
squirreling trips into the hills, and have had some royal 
sport on these occasions, but he would say, “If you fellows 
come over here and shoot my quail I will have you arrested.” 

[ have tried to persuade some of these backwoodsmen that 
to shoot quail in a legal and sportsmanlike manner would be 
more plausible than to have them perish by cold and hunger 
in the deep snows of winter; but they persist iu saying, ‘‘No 
quail shooting on my land,” and during winter each farmer 
wil] have a bevy of the little innocents to care for and feed. 
One man had a flock of tweuty come to his barnyard every 
day last winter and pick up feed with the domestic fowls; it 
was a most beautiful sight to behoid, and the person who 
would have attempted to shoot them during the day, ina 
small patch of woodland, where they stayed *‘between 
meals,” would have bad himself plugged with lead from the 
farmer’s rifle. Another man in the same valley kept a strict 
supervision over a flock of seventy quail during the past 
season, and woe to the man that would encroach upon his 
domain in pursuit of them. One day a party from a neigh- 
boring town came out gunning and rambled leisurely over 
the farmer’s fields. Unhitching a horse he had hooked toa 
wagon in his cornfield, the farmer started in pursuit of the 
abominable town fellows, and leaping fences in a grand old 
fox-hunting style he drove them entirely away. 

Thus these men men serve as game protectors in a certain 
measure, and to have any quail shooting we are obliged to 
hunt on the lowlands and along the creek. 

Your correspondent, ‘‘Homo,” some time ago mentioned 
the killing of a bear in the vicinity of Mifflinburg. A great 
many bears have been trapped and shot on the Jack’s and 
the Shade mountains, in this county, during the past season; 
but the one captured near Miftlinburg deserves especial men- 
tion as being an unusually large and a ferocious animal. 
The bear was taken in a log trap the first night it had been 
opened for its reception. He had fur years been prowling 
about the neighborhood, and for a long time eluded all the 
traps set for him. When found in the morning he was just 
about to escape, after having torn out three of the powerful 
logs in the den and broken several of his claws, which were 
of a monstrous size. On the breast of the bear was a white 
heart-shaped spot, and this several of the hunters who 
helped to slaughter him declared to be a signitication of 
grizzly proclivities. Whether this be so or not your corre- 
spondent does not profess to know, but the opinion of the 
FOREST AND STREAM in the matter would serve as a de- 
cisioa in a question which has for some time bothered the 
heads of a number of trappers and woodsmen hereabouts. 

In the Seven Mountains, Mittin county, a large number 
of deer were taken this season, Parties having cabins up 
there go into the mountuins each fall for a two weeks’ hunt, 
and generally come away with a good supply of venison; 
however, the hunters who have been out this fall declare 
that more deer were seen and missed than ever before dur- 
ing the hunting season. Three weeks ago a doe and a fawn 
were chased off Jack’s Mountuin, and they took refuge 
among a farmer’s cattle in the barnyard. The doe was shot 
and the fawn escaped unhurt. 

Wild turkeys and ruffed grouse were very numerous, a 
great many turkeys having been shot. Opposite the creek 
is a large ravine, grown up with bushes and sprouts of all 
sorts, and here during the winter season a great many grouse 
congregate and loiter about the warm springs which give 
rise to a smail stream there. Grouse winter here unmo- 
lested, and during the shooting season they get up into the 
thickets and very few of them are shot, so this place is fairly 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


alive with grouse. If this article should happen to strike 
the eye of a sportsman who prides himself as being able to 
et “‘nine out of ten shots at grouse in the worst of cover” 
as Camp-fire Flickering No. 58 says of the commercial 
traveller), to that gentleman I extend an invitation to come 
on next October and try his skill at grouse in Middlecreck 
Mountain cover. I have shot some few grouse, quail, etc., 
on the wing, and have read Frank Forester’s works on wing- 
shooting, and have spent a good deal of time trying to be- 
come a wing-shot, but Iam unable to hurt these grouse as 
they go tearing through “brush and almost impenetrable 
space, in the most reckless manner, and at a rate which de- 
notes that they don’t care if they break their necks or dash 
the lives out of themselves against some object apparently 
in the way, and I doubt very lively whether any commercial 
traveler, with a fifteen-pound gun and sixteeen drams of 
powder, wuuld very materially spoil their plumage. 

A predatory animal of the feline tribe has been making 
its headquarters about here this fall. One man, returning 
from the country store to his home at night, saw it and 
thought it was a wildcat; another man out hunting saw it 
in a field; he eyed it very closely for some time and_ pro- 
nounced it a lynx. The animal, perhaps with a view of 
forming a more intimate acquaintance with the man with 
the gun, moved slowly toward him, whereupon the hunter (?) 
took flight, leaving the alleged lynx to enjoy life longer and 
to feast upon the fat of the land. 

Several parties of men, boys and dogs have scoured the 
mountains north of us at various times for the purpose 
of endeavoring to capture it; but their efforts thus far 
have been unavailing, as they never got a glimpse of the 
monster, although its cries have distinctly been heard by 
reliable pes dle. No Name. 

[The Indians of the Northwest coast believe that a black 
bear with a white spot in its breast is much more dangerous 
than those without this mark. Can any of our readers give 
us any further hints as to whether this belief has gencral 
currency among hunters?] 

MASSACHUSETTS GAME NOTES. 

agen aap for the sportsmen of Massachusetts the 

snow came on the 17th inst. and put a stop to the 
slaughter of partridges, for during the last three or four 
weeks of shooting the death rate was fearful. In a letter to 
FOREST AND STREAM at the opening of the season I pre- 
dicted excelient partridge shooting, and the results have fully 
justified the prediction. I think I have never known of 
bigger bags of this most noble of our game birds, made here- 
abouts, than have been made by our local sportsinen the 
present season, not even in those good old days of 1873-4-5. 
There may, however, be a reason for this that all do not stop 
to consider. In those best partridge years of eight or ten 
years ago we had most excellent flights of woodcock, which 
helped wonderfully to draw the attention of sportsmen from 
the partridge. The past two seasons have been exception- 
ally dry, and the woodcock flight has been a complete failure 
both years. 

The habit of keeping « record of our shooting has grown 
to be almost universal among our shooters and affords a great 
deal of satisfaction. The comparisons of different years is 
very interesting. My own record the present year shows 
a little more than three partridges to one woodcock, while 
in looking back several years—I have forgotten the year—I 
found the record to be about six woodcock to one partridge. 
Quail have been quite plenty for this locality, and some very 
good bags have been made. We have already a very large 
body of snow on the ground and should it continue to lie all 
winter they will, we fear, fare hard. We have a good stock 
of partridges left over and with another good breeding sea- 
son like the past, good shooting will be assured. Mr. Shat- 
tuck’s store is still the chosen rendezvous of our sforts- 
men, and about every evening finds the comfortable 
arm chairs filled with the ‘“‘fraternity.” Almost 
every sportsman has his little mishaps which he 
would fain keep «a profound secret, but somehow 
they almost always leak out, and woe to the poor victim if 
the story finds its way to Shattuck’s. Not long ago, our 
friend Jim D. and two others, had a capital day with the 
partridges, making the splendid bag of twenty. Now Jim is 
a good shot and a right jolly fellow, and when he has a good 
shot he never fails to report. On the occasion referred to 
he came in for his evening smoke, and wishing his report 
to sound very large said they bagged twenty partridges and 
two rabhits. Now if there is any ove thing that would shock 
a Worcester sportsman it is the idea of mixing up rabbits 
with a nice bag of birds and, well—it is a safe bet that if he 
should ever kill another when out bird shooting, he will 
never mention it at the rendezvous. 

The ‘‘fur company” is way behind this year, and report 
foxes very scarce. As the season is now more than half 
over I will give the score to date: ‘Uncle’ Nathan Har- 
rington, 2; A. B. F. Kinney, 2; John M. White, 1; John R. 
Thayer, 1; Horace Adams, 3; Leonard Rand, 2; A. P. Cut- 
ting, 1; D. C. Thayer, 1; Charles Thayer, 1; Asa R. Jacobs, 
1—total, 15. 

Now that bird shooting is over, the light brush gun will 
be cleaned and laid away and the heavy ten-gauge will take 
its place during the next eight months. Our club holds 
both the team badges of the State Association. Mr. W. 
8. Perry has challenged Mr. Negus, of Fall River, for 
the individual clay-pigeon badge, aud Mr. C. B. 
Holden has challenged Mr. George Tidsbury, of Ashland, 
for the individual glass ball badge, and Saturday, Jan. 12, 
has been fixed as the date of the match, which will be shot 
on the grounds of the Ashland Club. 

The date of the match between Perry and Negus has not 
been named. The result of these matches will be looked for 
with much interest, as all four men are first-class shots. 

It will without doubt be lively at our club house on Thurs- 
day afternoon, as it is expected that our club will send a 
team to the great clay-pigeon tournament at Chicago next 
May, and the boys will need to keep up their practice. 

E. SPRAGUE KNOWLES. 

WorcEsSTER, Dec. 29, 1883. , 

Your correspondent ‘‘Mergus” (who, I thiuk, lives in the 
State of Massachusetts) says in his letter in your last issue 
that a market-hunter he knows of has killed the past season 
one hundred and fifty partridges (ruffed grouse), and thé 
people in that viciuity begin to realize that there will soon 
be very poor shooting in that neigixborhood. I do not agree 
with ‘‘Mergus” when he says there is no help for it, for I 
think there is a way to put a check to this thing, and it can 
easily be done if parties interested will take the trouble to 
see the members of the Legislature from their section and 
have our gamelaw so amended the coming winter that a man 
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who hunts birds for the market, or for sale, shall fise get a 
permit from the selectmen of the town in which he wishes 
to shoot, said permit stating the number of birds they may 
be allowed to kill each season, the number depending on the 
supply of game. This is a simple thing to do, and if wego 
to work with a will it ean be brought about before it is: too 
late. There is no reason why these fellows should be a)- 
lowed to clean out the birds as they are now doing. If they 
want to hunt for the market, letthem go towhere game is 
plenty. Two of these fellows killed seventy-five per cent, 
of all the birds shot around here this season. They followed 
it every day during the whole season, and [ think it is time 
something was done. They pay little attention to posted 
land, but with the law amended as above, they will be 
watched so closely that it will not be safe for them to exceed 
the number allowed very much. Straicnr Hanv. 


DEER HOUNDING IN ST. LAWRENCE. 


Editor Forest und Stream: 

A correspondent signing the letters ‘“‘S. W. R.,” writes 
you from Gouverneur, New York, as follows: ‘‘The 
deer on this side the woods have been quite plentiful 
this fall, and still-hunters and hunters with dogs have made 
good records.” And again: ‘The law is partially enforced, 
but not half so well as it might be.” Stillagain: ‘‘Forbid, 
under a heavy penalty, the marketing of deer, and thus destroy 
the market-hunters’ trade,” etc. In these extracts the italics 
are mine. 

Now, a word of explanation in the interest of game protec- 
tion, is solicited: Does your correspondent by ‘‘this side 
the woods,” mean to designate St. Lawrence county? The 
inquiry is quite pertinent, writing as he does from its geo- 
graphical center. If he designates St. Lawrence, and assum- 
ing, in view of his complaint about the non-enforcement of the 
law, that his words ‘‘good records” are mal-apropos, of no 
allowance to bis bosom’s truth, there is yet the assertion of 
dogging, and your readers have a right to assume he has facts 
for it. Will he furnish them to the St. Lawrence Gun Club 
—several officers of which are his neighbors—or to Game 
Protector Leonard, of his district? 

Your correspondent must know that on this side the woods 
—in St. Lawrence county—dogging deer is a crime, and that 
heavy penalties are denounced against it. He must know, 
too, that large numbers of the best citizens of his county 
are making organized effort at its prevention and punish- 
ment, and that the criminal jurisdiction of the courts is being 
extensively invoked to that end. Will he give the facts, and 
so contribute to the better enforcement of the laws? Come, 
let’s have them. 

The law don’t protect the game. Lt is its enforcement 
that may accomplish that result. The law is simply a declar- 
ation of what may not be done with impunity if law-abidin 
people will enforce it against the criminals, If they will 
not, itis an impeachment of their own loyalty, of their 
fidelity to the public interests. Add to these considerations, 
especial interest in any’reform, notably game and fish pro- 
tection, and there can be no justification for inattention and 
inaction. , 

Let us have the facts. Thus may some impetus be given 
to the enforcement of the game law ‘half so well as it might 
be.” 

Let me put right in here, pat and plump, a line from the 
editorial paye of FokEstT AND STREAM—the number from 
which the above extracts are taken: 

‘‘Among all the other good resolutions for the year, sup 
pose you adopt one something like this: To talk game pro- 
tection less, and protect game more.” ’ 

The false impressions to be gathered from your corre- 
spondent’s letter should be corrected, as well in the interest 
of those visiting St. Lawrence for legitimate sport as of 
game protection. X. 

JAN. 4, 1834. 

Kent County Cius.—Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 4.-— 
The Kent County Sportsmen’s Club, which has been in ex- 
istence since 1875, held its annual meeting at Dr. E. 8. 
Holmes’s office last evening. The financial affairs of the 


club were found to be in a satisfactory condition. There . 


arcabout forty members at present. The following officers 
were elected: Dr. E. 8. Holmes, President; Harry Wid- 
dicomb, Vice-President; A. J. Holt, Secretary; George A. 
Gould, Treasurer; T. 8. White and A. B. Richmond, Direc- 
tors to fill vacancies. Messrs. J. C. Parker, E. M. Barn- 
ard, Harry Widdicomb, Geo. A. Gould and M. Norris 
were appointed delegates to the annual meeting of the 
State Association to be held at Jackson next Tuesday. It 
was decided to continue giving bounties for the destruction 
of hawks and owls. Fifty-three bounties were paid last 
year. It is the opinion of the members that since the 
club began paying bounties the loss of game by predatory 
birds has largely decreased. The chub is always on the 
warpath against violators of our fish and game laws, and is 
doing whut it can to secure ‘respect for and obedience to 
the laws,” and to make sportsmanship honorable. 


MatnE GAME Nortes.—A deer was shot by the son of Mr. 
John Coburn, of Bethel, last month, with No. 6 shot—dis- 
tance (estimated) ten rods. The deer ran about thirty rods 
and died. Charge struck him back of foreshoulders and 


bled him nicely. A few days ago Mr. Marshall Whitney, of © 


Upton, was out on a hunt for caribou and deer near Umba- 
gog Lake. He came upon a bear’s den, and while in the act 
of waking up the bear by punching a pole into the breathing 
hole on the top of the den, the surface gave way and pre- 
cipitated Mr. W. into the den, some six feet under the sur- 
face, almost into the bear’s arms. Both hunter and beast 
were very much frightened, but the bear did not deem it 
safe to stay long, and, with u leap and screech,-he went up 
through the same hole about as quick as Mr. W. went in, 
so they changed places even; ‘but Whitney lost his bear. 
Crows are wintering here, which is uncommon, and indi- 
cates an open winter. Also, pine beaks and purple 
finches are abundant. I have never observed the grosbeak 
here so late in the winter before. The swamps seem to be 
full of them, and we eften see from ten to twenty at a time. 
—J. G. R. (Bethel, Me., Jan. 7, 1884). 


A Goop FLEA PREVENTIVE.—Visitors to Florida know 
full well how numerous the pesty flea is in that State, and 
that one’s shumbers are terribly interfered with by them in 
some sections. A. friend just returned from there told me 
he found a very effectual remedy against them by placin 
between the sheets of bis bed a small block of camphor. It 
would be well for tourists to take a supply with them.— 
Homo. 
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Sex or Grovuse.—Onondaga County, N. Y., Dec. 29.— 
Kaitor Forest and Stream: Our game season virtually closed 
Wednesday, as it has rained all day to-day, and but few if 
apy Will care to tackle the brush to-morrow. Woodcock and 
partridge did not hatch well, owing no doubt to the excessive 
rains. This fall | have noticed particularly that the sexes of 

idges killed by my friends and myself seem to be more 
evenly divided than in some years. For instance, last year 
one of nine birds contained eight cock birds. An hour’s 
drive from here I can start twenty-five or thirty birds in a 
day’s hunt, but owing to the rough ground and the distance 
of their first flight, we do not kill many. YesterdayI started 
ten birds in a small gulf, but the steep sides and thick hem- 
locks prevented success—killed six rabbits and left the birds 
to winter over, hoping for better luck next September. Saw 
the first snowbirds Pitesti one nivalis) yesterday. No 
shore larks, pine linnets or redpolls yet.—WaLT. MICKLE. 


Staten IsLanp.—The anuual meeting of the Game and 
Fish Protective Association of Richmond county was held 
on Tuesday, Dec. 18, at the Vanderbilt House, Clifton, when 
the following members were elected for the ensuing year: 
Francis Endicott, President; Thomas E. Gill, First Vice- 
President; Robert W. Hopkins, Second Vice-President; G. 
D. L’Huilier, Treasurer; George Endicott, Secretary. 
Directors—Peter Polworth, Westfield; James H. Clark, 
Southfield ; Harry C. Jones, Middletown; Thomas J. Couroy, 
Northfield ; Jeremiah Sullivan, Castleton. The Treasurer’s 
report showed a handsome balance in the bank tothe credit 
of the. Association. 


Mexico.—Tuxpam, Dec. 23.—We have a very fine 
winter climate, abundance of game, and would be pleased to 
see some sportsmen down here for a season’s shooting and 
fishing. Iam sure if they once came they would return 
again. It is only five days from New Orleans by steamer 
and any time after the first of December would be suitable 
for good sport.—O. M. M. 


Trexas.—Martin County, January, 1884.—We have had a 
very mild winter here so far, and antelope are very fat yet, 
but are not so plentiful as last winter, as there have been no 
hard northers to drive them down off the plains. Some 
buffalo meat (dried) was brought in from the Sand Hills a 
few days ago. The buffalo are very scarce.—W. 


TRAPPING QuAIL IN Mississipp1.—New Orleans, La., 
Editor Forest and Stream: I wish to call the attention of 
the sportsmen of Canton, Miss., to the importance of stop- 
ping the shipment of live quail from their city to New Or- 
leans by one Emile Nick.—Epwarp ODELL. 


Sea and River Sishing. 
IZAAK WALTON. 


UST two hundred years ago, the 15th of December last, Izaak 

Walton died. The charm of his writings on angling increases 
with age, and his simple yet elegant sentences will be read by schol- 
ars for centuries to come; even by those who care nothing whatever 
for angling, but who love to drink from the “well of pure English un- 
defiled.” Perhaps the kindly spirit which pervadés each chapter 
tended to endear him to his readers as much as any other thing, and 
they certainly show a heart overflowing with kindness. The follow- 
ing beautiful lines by Mr. Westwood, well known to our readers from 
his “‘Bibliotheca Piscatoria,’’ have just been received and will delight 


lovers of Walton. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


IZAAK WALTON, OBIIT 15TH DECEMBER, 1683. 


Father of anglers! when, two hundred years 
Agone, death sealed thine eyes. his visage frore 
Grew touched—the legend tells—with sudden ruth. 
He sealed thine eyes from tears and world’s despite 
With icy fingers, but he spared thy heart. 

“Not death, but dreams through all the years to come 
Shall be thy portion, sweetest soul,” he said. 
“Dreams of accustomed fields and haunts of yore— 
Trout-dimpled pool, and babbling brook and burn— 
Dreams of old faces and familiar speech, 

And cordial geste and gossip by the way— 

Dreams of immortal morn—eternal May.”’ 


So Fine-ear, bending, Izaak, o’er thy tomb— 
Through chink and crevice of the mouldering stone, 
Hears, as it were, a ripple and a rhyme— 

Hears quaint discourse—Piscator’s homily, 
Venator’s staid response, and, after pause, 

The piping minor of the milkmaid’s sung, 

With cadence of the nightingale and thrush, 

Or distant-sounding bay of otter-hounds. 

Old life, old sports of Lea-side and of Dove— 

The life we cherish and the sport we love. 


BruvssExs, Dec. 15, 1833. T. WESTWoop. 


THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having been a hook and net fisherman for the last thirty 
years, I wish to give you my ideas of the scarcity of most of 
the food fish along the New England coasts. 


The menhaden is a migratory fish, and may be found in 
large schools from the straits of Gibraltar southward along 
the coast of Africa, in the winter months. In the spring 
they return about the last of May or first of June, — on 
our coasts to spawn. Soon after they arrive every inlet from 
Maine to North Carolina abounds with these fish. Five 
thousand barrels to every mile of the above named coasts is 
not alarge estimate. Feeding on the large and small men- 
haden could be found the principal kinds of all our food fish 
—the halibut, cod, mackerel, bluefish, striped and rock bass. 
The menhaden makes the best known bait for all these. 

The swordfish, bonito, Spanish mackerel, squiteague, blue- 
fish and mackerel, are fish that follow the menhaden to our 
shores in the spring of each year, and with those large schools 
our coasts was one vast belt of feed, which drew the food- 
fish to our coasts in reach of the fishermen. The market was 
then supplied at less than one-half of the present prices; that 
is, as [found the fishing thirty years ago. After it was 
found that the menhaden was valuable for its oil, sailing 
companies were formed to catch them; later, fourteen years 
ago, steamers were constructed for the business, and this 

vethem much advantage over the sailing fleets. Most of 
the vessels soon gave way to the steamers, for want of 
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fish. Now there are nearly 100 steamers, commanded by the 
most competent men, who meet these fish 200 or 300 miles 
south of Long Island as they are coming north to spawn. 
They fish for them with so much vigor that many are soon 
taken, and the remainder are frightened from the coast. As 
they have cosh disappeared, so have our food-fish, 
which have followed them. 

Menhaden are to many of the fish what seeds and insects 
are to the birds—without them not many can be found. 
There should be a law to protect this fish on the coast of the 
North Atlantic States until the 1st of September of each year; 
or, what would be better still, an appropriation to pay the 
just value for the steam fishermen’s property, and take the 
purse seines from the ocean. It would not probably cost 
more than $2,000,000, and would be worth more to the pub- 
lic than all of the river and harbor appropriations for the last 
ten years. 

The United States Fish Commissioners can never add many 
fish to our coast until the menhaden are protected to return 
and spawn. FISHERMAN. 

Westport Harpor, Mass., Dec. 31. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TROUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With the compliments of the season I send you a screed 
on the American and English trout (the result of twenty- 
eight years’ experience on each side of the pond), taking it 
for granted that the word ‘‘English” includes Engiand, Ire- 
land and Scotland, as with the last two countries my first 
twenty-eight years of fishing life and love has to do. 

With *‘G. V. 8.” in your issue of Dec. 27, I think there is 
little if any difference in flavor and game qualities (taking 
size into consideration) of the two fish. The English trout 
has a decided advantage in Aldermanic proportions. It 
must be conceded that the more robust the trout the greater 
his vigor and staying powers, the English trout being more 
widely distributed than our American trout and indigenous 
to all waters. 

And this brings me back between fifty and sixty years, to 
boyhood’s days, and sets me down on the banks of the water 
O’Leeven, Fifeshire, Scotland, the river being (if memory 
is correct) from forty to fifty feet wide, with an average 
depth of five feet, every foot of which held its quota of 
trout of the finest quality and size. Of course, there were 
days in the year, and hous in the day, when the trout would 
reject your advances to a nearer acquaintance with distrust, 
and at the best of times it took the finest of tackle and the 
greatest caution to secure a good creel of from twelve to 
eighteen trout, and often half that number, varying in 
weight from half a pound to four and a half pounds each. 
One would as soon expect to throw in an anchor for a trout 
to swallow as to throw such a fly as we successfully throw 
at our American trout. If it was attempted you might ex- 
pect to hear‘a chuckle come from the bottom and the words, 
‘*What are you giving us, old duffer?” 

The anglers’ tryst was at the Auchmuir Bridge, from where 
they would fish up the water about four miles to the lake, 
then fish down the other side to the bridge, where stood the 
old inn, the anglers’ retreat after the day’s sport, where the 
haps and mishaps of the day were conned over, the fish 
counted and weighed, and the smell of the fish washed from 
the fishermen’s hands. Eight years last summer a friend 
visiting the old home had a three days’ fish on the water, and 
he reported little change from the days of old. The fish still 
come with both eyes open. He made a good creel with a 
few lusty fellows top-dressing each day’s creel. 

Another place of fishing memory in Scotland was Loch 
Tom, about one mile up the moors from Greenoch, which 
yielded a good supply and some good specimens of the wary 
trout. At that time the otter was much used on the 
loch for the capture of trout, and a law was passed prohibit- 
ing its use, and nothing too soon, for had it been continued, 
the trout days of Loch Tom would have disappeared. There 
are other fishing resorts in Scotland equally as good, but as 
they do not come into my own experience, I will not men- 
tion them. 

Now, Mr. Angler, « kingdom for a boat to pull across the 
channel to the little green isle and its trout streams. Take 
dear dirty Dublin as your objective point. Take a drive of 
ten or twelve miles over to Liffey Head, and you will find 
yourself on the nursery grounds of a trout river not to be 
despised. As you follow the rivulet down, other rivulets 
are joining hands until a brook is formed, and as the water 
increases in volume the trout increase in size. Follow on 
round its course of sixty or seventy miles, and if the signs 
are right you will be satisfied. The best and only signs fol- 
lowed are a good day, an early morning and long gloaming 
of the summer’s day eve. Nine months of the year the 
water was of a yellow color. The trout were called white 
trout. All the tributaries of the Liffey were well stocked 
with the white trout. 

The River Dodder, a wide shoal stream, has an abundance 
of small trout of dark color, owing probably to the color of 
the water and the turf bottom over which it flowed for most 
of its course. The trout were well educated, and seldom 
exceeded one pound in weight. Its many tributaries flow- 
ing down from the mountains were full of small trout, 
which were seldom sought after by the angler. The Grand 
Canal, a sluggish stream with no other current than the 
passing of boats through the locks, turned out some noble 
trout. For three or four miles up from the city it was so 
perseveringly fished that for a good day’s sport it was neces- 
sary to take the early morning train for a twelve or fifteen 
mile ride, equipped with a pail of minnow, a smull bag of 
angle worms hung froma coat button, a few flies, and if the 
trout were not inclined to be sociable with the fly, give them 
a change and troll homeward. The two best trout that ever 
fondly attached themselves to my person to accompany me 
home were taken from that water. They were great burly 
slashers of the John L. Sullivan pattern, ‘‘black-guards” 
both of them. 

Another stream flowing into the city, well noted for the 
quantity and quality of it trout, took its rise in the moun- 
tains a short distance from the head waters of the Liffey, and 
took its course about midway between the Dodder and the 
Liffey—one of the best trout streams it has ever been my lot 
to know, turning out more fish (great brown-back fellows) to 
its inches than any water I have ever fished. I have seen 
that stream for the last six miles of its course completely 
depleted. A company built two mills for the bleaching and 
manufacture of straw paper. After the mills got into opera- 
tion there was not a living thing left in the water below 
them, and for days the surface of the water was covered 
with dead trout. A few years ago the two mills were shut 
down. (I will here 


uote from a letter received last cam: lau 
mer): ‘‘You will be glad to hear that the old river is getting / de 
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as full of trout as it was in the days when you and I fished it 
together. A few mornings ago one of four pounds two 
ounces, two of two pounds, and several from half to one 
pound each, came home with me to stay. Several others 
a four to four anda half pounds were taken by other 
parties.” 

In all of these streams the fish were not easily fooled. 
They gon? looked twice before they jumped once, and 
when they did come you had something to be proud of, and 
a lasting impression of conquering an adept in the manly 
art. All the Irish waters which I have known had its trout, 
the Shannon from Limerick to Castle Connell, the Shannon 
and Blackwater, and their tributaries in Galway, turned 
them out in numbers and size to satisfy the most fastidious. 
The summer of 1855 ended my experience in Irish water, 
and two months after killing my last Irish trout my first 
American trout came to creel, and he was a beauty in mark- 
ings and game qualities, but, poor little thing, he looked like 
the last of his race. Another about the same size (seven 
ounces) made up iy creel for the afternoon—that was in 
New Jersey. Since then my experience has been in parts of 
Connecticut, New York State, and Western Massachusetts, 
and the first thing that strikes the angler’s notice in al] the 
waters that I have fished, is that the trout are confined to 
mountain and spring brooks, which are at the opening of 
the season so crowded with fish that there is nothing for 
them to eat. The best fishing is to be had for a few weeks 
after the law is off, when you have only to drop an angle or 
a piece of sole leather into the water, when a dozen or more 
trout would be seen to rush for the prize. History repeat- 
ing itself, only changed from man to fish. Let him take 
who has the power, let him keep who can, the swiftest and 
strongest securing the coveted morsel, the next moment to 
find himself yanked skyward. By the time the summer is 
half over the brooks are half dry, some of them dry alto- 
gether, so that the fingerlings become dry, hungry and cold, 
and fall easy victims to the rapacity of the hog, one of whom 
I have seen exhibit a string of seventy-five trout which could 
comfortably lie on a common breakfast saucer. 

Such has been my experience in American trout fishing, 
and can be summed up in the same words the boy used with 
the old ludy’s pie: ‘‘Thankee, mam; it is very good if there 
was enough of it. Squse me, mam; I—I mean there is 
enough of it, such as it is." Now, I would not take one jot 
or tittle from our gamy liltle beauties, it is not their fault if 
they are small and hungry, they would grow larger if they 
could, and with increase of size would give increase of cau- 
tion, as well as game and enduring qualities; but so long as 
their habitat is confined to spring and mountain brooks, they 
must be content with a hard lot and an early death. 

Acclimatizing the English trout in American waters would 
be worth a trial. The Scotch waters will not reach as high 
a temperature as our American waters. If my memory serve 
me right, all the Irish waters I have named, the Leffey, the 
Dodden, the Grand Canal, and others, will reach as high a 
temperature as the Connecticut, the Merrimac, or the Hud- 
son. The fish once acclimated, and with a good foothold, 
they could not be fished out with legitimate fishing, and in 
a few short years the coming angler would ex@aim, ‘‘Eu- 
reka!” TuHos. CHALMERS. 

HoLyokE, Jan. 1, 1884. 


TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 
was silence for a while after Uncle Ben’s discov- 


A FEW MORE LAKERS. 
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ery. It was a silence that spread out from the boat and 
quieted the ripples all around, and became so oppressive that 
one could hear the circulation of blood around his ear drums. 
Its duration was short, for the Colonel lit a match on the 
side of the boat and gravely remarked: ‘‘We might as well 
smoke and stop fishing for a while, for the dropping of the 
anchor so suddenly has disturbed the fish below, and we 
will not get a bite in half an hour.” Jack wanted to laugh, 
but a look from his father checked it in its youth, and it 
perished after reaching the smiling point. A few moments 
after he looked toward me and let me understand his appre- 
ciation of the situation by a six-inch grin and a wink, which 
I dared not return for fear of wounding the old man’s feel- 
ings. 

After the tobacco was burned the Colonel picked up my 
hook and examined it. ‘“This,” said he, ‘‘is a peculiar hook, 
and one that I do not remember to have seen before. It has 
the short barb and long bend of the ‘sproat,’ but to a greater 
degree. Where did you get it?” 

“It isthe form of hook used by Adirondack guides for 
taking lake trout. It probably would be called a ‘‘sproat” 
by the trade but it is a hand-made hook which I understand 
is made by some backwoods blacksmith after a pattern ap- 
proved by the guides. It seems to be a good one and is, as 
_ see,a true central draught hook. For a home-made 

ook it is not clumsy, I have owned this one for twenty 
years.” 

‘“‘But we are using gangs of hooks, don’t you think a gang 
is better than a single one?” 

*‘Perhaps it is, but somehow I am more in the habit of 
using a single hook and can usually hold my own with it. 
A gang appears like a cruel thing and as if it was taking an 
unfair advantage of the fish.” 

Poor Uncle Ben was silent and thoughtful and not until all 
our hooks were baited and overboard did he put his hand in 
the minnow pail for a bait. Wishing to divert his attention 
the Colonel asked him: ‘‘What is the name of this lake, 
Uncle Ben?” i 

‘Well, it ain’t got no name, as I knows on, we calls it ‘the 
pond,’ though when old ’Squire Smith owned it, forty years 
ago, they called it ‘Smith’s pond.’ It is the only pond 
within twenty miles, and so it gets along without a name. 
The old Squire talked about putting a dam at the outlet and 
raising the pond; but he never did, and J am glad of it. The 
property is in the courts now, and it wili be some time before 
a dam is built, if ever. I allers said it would spile the pond, 
an’ it would.” 

‘It would spoil the looks of it,’certainly,” said the Colonel, 
as he struck a fish so vigorously that his reel sang and the 
rod bent with the sudden strain. The fish tried hard to get 
near the anchor rope, and the Colonel tugged to keep it 
away, reeling in as fast ashe could and keeping a steady 
strain on everything. Once the,fish bored down so strongly 
that it took off a few yards of line, but was checked, and in 
Iéss than ten minutes from the time of striking the gaff 
brought a fine lake trout of about fifteen pounds on board. 

Jack took two and I three, while Uncle Ben eclipsed us 
all by landing a trout on his hand-line which would weigh 
five pounds more than the Colonel’s. Now the old man 
hed, and it did us all good to see his face light up with 
ht, and the frame of white fringe around his counte- 
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nance heightened the redness of his cheeks, as, with his 
favorite expletive, he said: ‘1 knowed there was a big one 
down there waitin’ for me. I knowed it!” 

The morning had worn away, and as lunch time ap- 
proached it only needed a hint that a visit to camp while 
the fish were resting in the middle of the day would be 
agreeable, and we went. As Jack and I strolled along the 
shore I saw him pick up a small turtleand hide it in his coat 
pocket, but made no remark on it, and he was not aware 
that it had been seen. 

After lunch we lounged about, explored the woods, and 
caught more minnows for bait. About 4 o’clock we 
rowed out and tried it again, but the fish seemed in no mood 
to bite. The Colonel and I smoked, and Uncle Ben nodded. 
Jack was busy doing something with his hook which occu- 
pied him so long that I thought of offering to assist when I 
saw that he was stealthily hauling in Uncle Ben’s line by an 
occasional pull. Soon after this the old man awoke sud- 
denly and felt of his line and said, ‘‘That ere big minny is 
mighty lively, 1 thought I had a bite.” A minute later and 
he was rapidly hauling in, and soon held up a small turtle. 
| looked at Jack, but he was too busy with his line to catch 
the glance of disapprobation, but he afterward seemed 
much surprised at the unusual catch. Later on I toid him 
that he should not play tricks on older people, but the Jesson 
was lost. He said he wanted to see the old man hop, but in 
this he was disappointed. FRED MATHER. 





MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 





For Inventions Relating to Sporting Interests, Bearing Date 
Dec. 25, 1883. Reported expressly for this paper by Louis 
Bagger & Co., Mechanical Experts and Solicitors 
of Patents, Washington, D. C. 

289,070. Breech-loading Firearm.—D. S. Cole, Columbus Junction, Ia. 


289,273. Breech-loading Firearm.—D. Kirkwood, Boston, Mass. 

289,081. Sight for Small Firearms.—T. Gilbert, London, Eng. 

289,132. Gun-Barrel Cleaner.—J. C. Petmecky, Ausiin, Tex. 

289,787. Cartridge Extractor for Breech-loading Guns.—P. and C. G. 
Tissier, Selma, Ala. 

289,81. Firearm.—C. H. Eutebrouk, Boston, Mass. ' 

290,426. Breech-loading Gun.—L. L. Hepburn, Ilion, N. Y. 

290,622. Machine Gun Feeder.—J. G. Accles, Hartford, Conn. 

290,740. Firearm.—J. H. Brown, New York, N. Y 

290,787. Breech-loading Firearm.—J. H. Brown, New York, N. Y. 

290,905. Breech-londing Firearm.—J. H. McLean, St. Louis, Mo. 


No. '744 is the last entry in the January A. K. R. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF FISHWAY-BUILDING. 
BY MARSHALL M’DONALD. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 457.] 


7 it be possible, by any practical construction, to deliver the 

whole volume of a stream, over a dam or other obstruc- 
tion, with such moderate velocity that the weakest and least 
adventurous fish could readily swim against it, we would 
practically destroy the obstruction, and would establish for 
the migratory species a passage up to their spawning grounds 
as free and unrestrained as if no obstruction existed. 

In practice, of course, this ideal can be realized only in ex- 
ceptional cases, for industrial necessities or consideration of 
cost will necessarily limit the dimensions of the fishway, and 
the amount of water that may be discharged through it, but 
just in proportion as we approximate this ideal in our fishway 
constructions, do we approach more nearly the solution of the 
problem of free circulation of the anadromous fishes in conti- 
nental waters. 

When the Commission of Fisheries was inaugurated in the 
State of Virginia, in 1875, one of the most important questions 
presented to it was, how to make adequate provision to get 
the anadromous fish over the innumerable dams that obstruct 
the main water courses of the State, and all their tributaries. 

The white shad (Alosa sapidissima) is one of the most im- 
portant food fishes in all the tributaries of the Chesa- 
peake, and in times past has furnished the motive of 
immense and profitable fisheries. The restoration and main- 
tenance of this valuable fishery was one of the most serious 
questions presenting itself to the consideration of the Commis- 





| sion. The James and the Rappahannock rivers were ob- 


structed at the head of the tide z insuperable dams, interpos- 
ing effectual obstructions to the further upward migration of 
the anadromous species. 

Years ago, before obstructions existed, the yee of the 
shad in James River extended into the heart of the Allegha- 
nies two hundred and fifty miles above tide water, and in the 
Rappahannock to the very base of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
The curtailment of the breeding area by the erection of dams 
on both rivers, had determined a corresponding reduction in 
the productive a of the streams, and in concurrrence 
with the irrational and unrestrained methods of fishing pur- 
sued, had rendered franchises, once valuable, worthless, indus- 
tries, once profitable, precarious and unproductive. A fish- 
bes | that would freely pass shad up over these obstructions, 
and recover to production the ae ling area of water fram 





Fishovay on Dam on Rappaharmock River near 
Fredericksburg. Va- Height of Dam:19 tt» 
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which they had been excluded, promised the means of restor- 
ing these most valuable fisheries. Ba ; 
he gentlemen who were then Commissioners of Fisheries 

for the State of Virginia were pleased to select me to visit the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, with instructions to 
make a careful study of the models of all the forms of fish- 
ways there exhibited, with the view of finding one that would 
be adapted to our purpose. A careful study of all was made, 
and I was reluctantly forced to the conclusion that none of 
them fulfilled the necessary conditions of successful operation, 
and I returned discouraged, with the conviction that an 
efficient shadway was a thing of the future. 

The conditions to be satisfied in a successful fishway con- 
struction are as follows: 


First—The water should be delivered down a straight unob- 
structed channel. : 

Second—In sufficient volume to invite the entrance of fish. 

Third—With such moderate velocity as to permit their 
ready ascent. : 

Fourth—With a view to economy in construction it is im- 
portant that the inclination or slope of the way should be 
much more considerable than in the ordinary inclined plane 
fishway. 

How to construct so as to fulfill these conditions was the 

roblem to be solved. Two methods su ed themselves. 
Kt was possible to make the water do work in its descent and 
thus control velocity. A fishway could be constructed on this 
principle by an evident modification of the ordin turbine 
wheel, and such a fishway could be made to serve both as a 

e way for fish and as a motive power for machinery. 

is idea, however, was soon abandoned for the double reason 

of its complexity, and the limitation of its application that 
would necessarily exist. 

The second fruitful idea was that if each molecule of water 
could be compelled to traverse a constrained path, its final 
direction in any one circuit being against gravity, it could be 
brought to rest at a lower level—the friction developed in 
movement having neutralized in part the force of accelera- 


tion. 
The molecule falling from its second position of rest through 
a similar circuit, and in succession ugh any number of 


circuits would finally reach any defined lower level with no 
greater velocity than that attained in the first circuit de- 
scribed. Were it practicable to subject every molecule of 
water ing through a fishway to the constrained move- 
ment above indicated, the result would be a di cur- 
rent, the average ae of which would not ex the: 
average velocity of a molecule in passing to consecutive —_ 
tions of rest under the conditions above stated. How this idea 
has been realized in practical a be understood 
by references to the following figures and riptions: 
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If we take a hemispherical bow] (fig. 1) and holding a marble 
at A, upon the edge of the bowl, we release it, it will fall under 
the influence of gravity now Al to A2, coming to rest at 

, some distance below the edge of the bowl. The vertical 
distance between the positions A and A2, measures the force 
of acceleration that has been counteracted by friction by 
traveling the constrained path A, Al, A2. 

If now, we take a number of similar bowls and cut them off 
to the line A A2, and arrange them as in fig. 3, and start a 
marble at D1, it will pass from D1 to C1, reaching C1 with no 

ter velocity than that acquired in passing from A to A2. 

, however, the marble was allowed to roll unobstructed 
from A to Al down the incline & ne D, C, (fig. 2) it will have 
acquired a velocity equal to 8 yDb, approximately. 

We see, then, in this case how it is possible to deliver a 
molecule from a given position to a definite lower peution, 
without the increase of velocity that would arise if the mole- 
cule fell freely under the action of gravity or rolled down a 
smooth incline. If it be possible to compel every molecule of 
water descending through a fishway to submit to the condi- 
tions above indicated, then the problem how to control the 
velocity of a descending current would be solved. Now to 
appl to liquids, we arrange a series of bent tubes, shown 
in ig. 4. By suitable arrangements we keep the longer 
branch of the higher tube of the series full of water. @ 
water escaping from each tube will rise against gravity until 
it comes to rest, then falls into the longer branch of the ad- 
jacent tube in the series, and. after pees through the entire 
series be finally discharged from the shorter branch of the 
lowest bent tube, with no greater velocity than it acquired in 
passing through the first member of the series. 

Construct a series of these tubes with branches brought 
close together, cut away obliquely the upper end of the longer 
branch of each member of the series, so as to permit access of 
water, them side by side, in oblique position in an in- 
clined sluice, as shown in Fig. 5, and we have the solution of 
the problem with which we started. For if we suppose a 
current of water to be running through the inclined trough or 
sluiceway, the first effect will be to fill the tubes with water 
and esta! a flow through them; the water entering the 
longer branch of each tube will escape from the shorter branch 
with a velocity due to the head or vertical distance between 


Fig. 9. 
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Fishway at Boshers Dam. James River. 














the two ends of the tube. This final direction being obliquely 
up the ba each particle of water will describe a path as is 
indicated by the curved arrows shown in Fig. 5. e effect 
will be that he will have an ascending current in the sluice— 
on that side of the sluice where the shorter branches of the 
tubes are situated. The velocity of this ascending current will 
become less and less as we pass toward the middle of the 
sluice, where there will be a line or section of practically eddy 
water, and beyond a descending current, becoming more 
rapid as we pass to the further side of the sluice, where we 
find a current descending with uniform velocity, the maximum 
limit of which will be the velocity of the water escaping from 
the shorter branches, provided the supply of water and the 
capacity of the tubes are properly proportioned. The illus- 
trations here given present briefly and graphically the princi- 
ples applied in the McDonald system of fishway building. 

The flexibility of the system adapts it to the widest range of 
conditions occurring in practice. An effective passage may 
be provided for the fish over the obstructions, with the supply 
of water that will flow through a cross section six inches 
square, or the fishway may be expanded so as to take the en- 
tire discharge of a river. Constructed roughly of boards, it 
furnishes at a nomival cost the means of re-establishing our 
innumerable trout streams to the natural conditions of repro- 
duction. 

These fishways may be made so light as to be readily porta- 
ble, so that, in the season when the fish are not running, they 
may be stored away under shelter and thus protected from de- 
cay or destruction by ice or floods. In public parks and trout 
preserves, where considerations of cost are not controlling, the 
fishway may be built of iron in ornamental designs, and while 
serving its essential purpose, made to contribute to the pic- 
turesqueness of the landscape. Solidly built of stone and iron, 
and of dimensions proportioned to the volume of the stream, 
it may be made strong enough to resist the utmost force of 
floods and ice, and by furnishing an easy passage for shad, 
salmon, and other anadromous species of fish, make possible 
the restoration and maintenance of our valuable river fisheries, 
in spite of the obstructions which are the inevitable and neces- 
sary adjuncts of civilization. 

As an ——_ of construction, we have given in Fig. 6a the 
elevation, and in Fig. 6b, the plan of a double fishway built of 





timbers. It consists of an inclined sluiceway of boards, the 
sides and bottom of which are supported by suitable framing. 
The sluice has in this case an inclination of one foot in three. 
The —— end is let into the dam so that its upper line is flush 
with the crest line of the dam. The lower end descends to 
the water below the dam, and is firmly anchored by being 
secured by bolts either to the rocky bed of the stream, or to 
piles suitably placed, or by other suitable means. Intermedi- 
ate supports may be provided, by trestling, as shown in the 
figure, by log cribs or by rubble masonry. The incline flume 
or sluice thus established furnishes the foundation for the 
structure of the fishway proper which is placed within it. 

Details of construction are given in Figures 7, 8 and 9, which 
are on a scale of one-fourth of an inch to the foot. The sub- 
structure having been established, we begin by setting up 
along the center line of the troygh or sluice, the bulkheads 
I, I, I, and C, at intervals of twelve or fifteen inches. These 
are made of planks one and a half inches thick, two feet long 
and fifteen inches wide. These are firmly attached to the 
flooring of the sluice either by spikes or bolts. Posts H, H1 
and C, of one and a half inch stuff, nine to twelve inches wide, 
and extending from the floor to the upper edge of the inclined 
trough, are now set up at similar intervals of twelve to fifteen 
inches, and firmly secured to the sides and bottom of the 
trough. To the posts H, H, and bulkheads J, J, the fifteen 
inch joists are securely nailed or bolted. The floor D, Fig. 8, 
of one and a half inch plank is next laid and nailed to the in- 
clined joists as shown in Figures 7 and 8, upon the floor D. 
Next set up the short return buckets M, M, and C, Figures 8 
and 9, securing the same to the parts H, H, and to the floor by 
nailing or other suitable means. The cap E, E, Fig. 8, made 
of asingle two-inch plank is fastened securely to the sides 
B, B, the posts H, H, and the return buckets M, M, thus com- 
pleting the construction. 

We have here realized in timber the same construction and 
secured the same control of the descending current as shown 
in the experimental apparatus, figure 5. The course of the 
water is show by the arrows. When a sufficient supply o 
water is —— to the head of the fishway, we will Seve a 
average depth of water way above the floor, D, of ten 
twelve inches. Any excessof water over the amount need 
to fill the fishway will be shed over the sides, and the fishw 
will continue in efficient operation in any stage of water. 
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In the drawings figures 7, 8 and 9, the o spaces 


that the weak 

ing timbers. 

safeguards are made use of. 
LOCATION. 


The proper setting or location of the fishway is a mater of 
prime importance to secure satisfactory operation. Where 
the cost of the construction is considerable, the location should 
be made under the direction of a competent engineer, and 
after a careful study of the locality. In all cases the following 


conditions are to be observed in the construction: 


First—The water capacity of the fishway must be in propor- 
tion to the volume of the stream. The more water we can 
discharge through the fishway the more satisfactory it will be 


in operation. 


Second—The upper end of the fishway must be at such a 


level as to run full at ordinary spring stages of the stream. 


Third—The discharge from the fishway should be made close 


to the face of the dam. 


Fourth—The fishway must be so located as to be sheltered 
from ice and drift, or when this is impracticable it must be 


built strong enough to resist injury. 


Where these conditions are realized in the construction, 
complete satisfaction in operation may be expected. In Figs. 
10, 1land 12 are presented three plans of actual construc- 


tious, which will furnish useful suggestions as to location. 


Fig. 10 shows plan of fishway on the Rappahannock River, 
near Fredericksburg, Va. The water is brought to the head 
of the fishway by a culvert piercing the flood wall. The fish- 
way is built on a slope of one foot in three, and in two sections 
so as to bring the discharge close to the abutment. This has 


been in successful operation two seasons. 


Fig. 11 shows plan of fishway at Bosher’s Dam on James 
River, Virginia, nine miles above Richmond. This is a later 
and improved design, though embodying the same principles 


of construction as shown in the Fredericksburg way. 


Here advantage was taken of the locality to shelter the way 


behind the high flood shown in the drawing. Two arched cul. 


verts admit the water to a sluice which conducts it to the head 
of the fishway. This discharge of water is too far from the 
face of the dam to secure the best results, and it will be ne- 
cessary to erect a deflecting wall at the lower end, to turn the 
current around the abutment. This fishway has been in oper- 
ation since the middle of May, 1885, and since the water has 
been turned.on ail the species, except the shad, have been ob- 
served passing in large numbers. Very few shad have reached 
the dam this season, the total catch by the nets being less than 


two hundred. 


Fig. 12 shows plan of fishway on Canal Dam No. 4, on the 
Potomae River, near Sheperdstown, W. Va. This was built 
in the winter of 1882; stood, without injury, the heavy ice 


drifts and tloods of the late winter, and during the season just 


past, has given full satisfaction to those who have watched 


its operat ion. 


The black bass and other river species have been observed 
to pass it in numbers and with ease. In this case the fishway 
is sheltered behind the abutment on the Maryland side of the 
river, the upper section being suspended to the abutment by 
stout wrought-iron brackets. The water is conducted to the 
head of the fishway from the crest of dam by a trunk leading 


around the face of the abutment. 


THE PARADISE FISH.—Au illustrated article on this fish, 
Vacropodus venustus, by Mr. Hugo Mullert, of Cincinnati, 


appeared in FOREST AND STREAM of August 11, 1881. I had 


seen the fish in Germany and admired it, and so sent to Mr. 


Mullert for a pair of them. As none but young ones were to 
be had, he sent me two of then, stating that they were too 
young to distinguish the sexes, and that I must take my 


chances on having a pair or he would exchange at some 
future time if both proved of the same sex. The fish came in 


good order, and a tank with water plants was fitted up for 
them. They grew, and in June they appeared as if developing 
eggs. and at this time the larger one, which I thought to be 
the female, became very qtarrelsome and continually fought 
the other. I had to separate them and after a week put them 


together again, when they rubbed against each other at first, 
but finally the large one resumed its pugnacity. Knowin; 
that the tish was originally a native of a warm climate, 


thought to hasten the ripening of the eggs by placing the fish 


in.the sun on the window sili. It was one Sunday afternoon, 


and I lay down not intending to go to sleep, but on awaken- 


ing both fish were dead, and the thermometer showed 100 de- 
grees. Both were females with eggs nearly ripe.—F. M. 





| Che Hennel, 





FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
Jan. i6, 17, 18 and 19.—St. John, New Brunswick. H. W. Wilson 
St. John, N. B. 
April —, 1884.—The Cleveland Bench Show Assoviation’s Second 
Bench Show. Charles Lincola, Superintendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 
retary, Cleveland, Ohio. . 


THE AMERICAN ENGLISH BEAGLE CLUB. 


QEVERAL months since, when Ashburner, Krueger et al 
.) began moving fora beagle club, I put in my oar and 
feared possible dissensions might create a muss. Here we are 
with the club hardly on its legs and some such geniuses as 
Rogers and our worthy FoREsT AND STREAM man kicking 
against the proposed name: American English Beagle Club. 
Now before there had been a great deal done in starting the 
club, I was sounded on the name question, and the one pro- 
posed submitted for my consideration. I acquiesed in the se- 
jection. My reasons for favoring the adoption of the name 
were many, and I will refer toa few. Unquestionably the 
best type of beagle we have to-day is a direct importation or 
but a few removes from stock brought from England. Dodge’s 
Rattler, that has probably won more prizes on the bench than 
any living beagle, is by an imported sire (Warrior) out of dam 
(Rosey) from imported sire anddam (Sam and Dolly). El- 
more’s Ringwood is imported, his Bess traces to imported an- 
cestors. O’Shea’s Music, that won at Washington (I think) and 
New York in 1582, was from England, and she was a very 
good one, too. These are the kind of dogs we want to propa- 
gate, and wny not cail them by their correct titie¢ The prece- 
dent of the American Jersey Cattle Club name also came to 
my mundas it did to *‘Rusticus.” However, I trust that the dif- 
ferences of opinion about the name will not abate any interest 
in the main object of the club, and that progress will soon be 
reported. DoRKIN. 
More rabbits have been sent to the Philadelphia market this 
season than for many seasons, and 1 am told that they have 
been more bumerous all over our State, as well as Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey than for many years. It has also 
been so in the Baltimore market and, of course, the price for 
them has ruiea accordingly. Our lovers of the merry little 
beagle need not fear a diminution of material on which to 
work their favorites. While referring to the cotton tail [ 
would state that itis universally conceded amorg the mem- 
bers of the proposed beagle club of this section that the ee r 
title for the organization should be ‘‘The American English 
Beagle Club,” and the standard to be all that the name 
implies. ‘‘Rusticus’s” communication in last issue of FOREST 


between 
the bulkheads J, J,and C, and also the head of the fishway 
where the water passes under the floor D, directly from the 
dam, is represented as guarded by a wrought iron grating. 
This is only necessary where the exposed position requires 

ints be protected from injury by ice or drift- 
‘he grating may be dispensed with where other 





















FOREST AND STREAM. 






















AND STREAM gives the tenor of feeling hereabouts, and not a 
few of the Simon beagles are owned in this county. I do 
not refer to what is usually termed a or rabbit by 


very many, for they could never be described let 


properly classified at a bench show. The writer knows of two 
or three importations of noted running beagles under 
way, of which he will write you anon. Homo. 


“The English Beagle Club.”—Will all “whom it may con- 
cern,” accept the Soreeming eopencnnent to my previously sug- 
gested name for the club? , perchance, useless to keep 
ing ‘‘on such a mouldering stying,” but I dolike to have a 1, 
concise, and an appro name for anything which is 
worthy of a name at all, and it seemsto me that the name, 
above writ, will be comprehensive and definitive enough. 
However, I will not eo in forcing my individual prefer- 
ence upon the club, although with my inborn English proclivi- 
ties, I always “swear by” Lngland and the English, and should 
like to see “English” lead the title and the true type of English 
beagle be the undeviating standard for the club. 

I am at one with ‘‘Rusticus,” as to the species, or type, of 
beagle-hound we —— “to take care of;” and the bench-leg 
= andy-leg) and American “class,” we should let severely 
alone. 

The true English beagle is worthy of praise, is worthy of 
breeding and culture, and the gentleman who owns a fine 
specimen ora brace or pack of such should be proud of his 
possession. [ am a lover andachampion of the English 
beagle and, though I may never breed a single whelp, I pur- 
pose to always own one or more of as “‘fine” a type asI can 
procure. The beagle is eminently historic and aristocratic, 
and like a true aristocrat adopts itself to cireumstances—a 
hard run in field and furze, or a dignified and luxurious 
lounge in library or drawing-room, and is a true and pleasing 
combination of the useful and beautiful. : 

The English beagle, then, to the fore, and all success to the 
club which is to be his sponsor in America. Whatever be its 
name, may it be true to its purpose and to its foster pet; too 
long a stranger where it should be known and loved and 
honored. Gentlemen, the health and weal of tbe English 
beagle. O. W. R. 

[We beg to suggest that further discussion of the proposed 
name will be purposeless. The American English Beagle Club 
it is.) 


A PRIVATE FIELD TRIAL. 


HAVE read with much interest the accounts given of 

shooting trips the past season in your popular journal, and 
send you the following account of a short trip taken by Bill 
and myself in this State. Like many, many other sportsmen 
we both imagine we have first-class dogs, and I was delighted 
at receiving a message from him to be on hand at a given 
point early in November with a brace of my very best, as he 
wanted to convince me that one of his, at least, no supe- 
rior. I knew he had a good one, for [ had seen him go last 
season while in soft condition, three full days from end to end, 
and leave off full of running, and had shot over many of the 
same strain in the past twenty-five years, but imagined that 
out of my kennel of ten working dogs I could select some- 
thing that at least might make himrunto win. Arriving at 
the station on the evening of the appointed day with Scotty 
and Jerry, sure enough there stood Bill waiting for me, 
in hand, birds in pocket and dog at heel, just in from the 
field, man and dog in blooming health and fine condition. 
Our quarters being close by, we were soon seated by the stove 
discussing matters. He reported game as fairly plenty. We 
then decided what dogs should run against each other in the 
morning and framed rules to run them by—those being used 
at the regular field trials having several objections to us. 
We agreed that no dog should get credit for backing that was 
stopped by order or spoken to; that no dog should receive 
credit for retrieving otherwise than a bird dropped to the 
gun; that the points and flushes made by each dog should be 
summed up and the one making the greatest number of points 
in proportion to his number of opportunities to point should 
get proper credit for it. The points allowed for speed, rang- 
ing, staunchness, etc., also demerits, being fully agreed upon, 
we retired for the evening. 

The <ollowing morning was bitter cold, with hard frost, 
when we took the field, but we came to shoot, and shoot we 
would if the weather was unfavorable. A brisk walk of ten 
minutes from our quarters brought us to a stubble-field, when 
Frank and Scotty were at once turned down. Both went off 
at a good pace. Frank belonged to Bill, and he was over 
every likely place in that field that could harbor a bird, avoid- 
ing the unlikely, in a space of time and in a manner that might 
not please a field trial man, but I have a dread of such dogs 
when running one against them for the purpose of tinding 
game. Scotty was quartering beautifully, showing quite as 
much speed as Frank, but his systematic work was largely 
done in the rear of his antagonist, where it was of little use. 
In style they were about equal. One carried the best head, 
and the other the best tail. We decided that point by allow- 
ing the head to win, thereby differing with some field trial 
authorities. That field was drawn blank, but on entering the 
next both dogs commenced roading, when a covey of birds 
got up away ahead of them (for which the birds were excus- 
able), coming back over the dogs, and also over us. I dropped 
one within three feet of Frank’s nose to test his steadiness to 
shot. And to see how soon he had that bird to his master 
proved him a first-rate retriever at least. I was more careful 
with the second, as I allowed it to ge where I was, so as to 
drop it when between the dog and the bird. To order he re- 
trieved it in field trial style. We marked the balance in a 
swamp, such as is only found in Michigan. And the ice partly 
bearing us up we haa some good work from the dogs. The 
birds being not entirely full-grown, laid well and made it 
difficult for the dogsto flush them—flushes by our rules being 
a demerit. 

It would make this article too tedious to give a detailed ac- 
count of our trial, as the next covey was stronger birds, and 
did not behave so well, having a great propensity for the wing. 
Neither did we find another such well-behaved covey as the first 
during the day. The dogs were nearly even until the evening, 
when Scotty got six rapid points on ruffed grouse in succession, 
and I bagged the six by being on the right side of the thicket, 
and by a point ona ed grouse being double of that on a 
— and night coming on just in the right time, Scotty won 
the day. 

Next morning John, owned by Bill, and Jerry were taken in 
a different direction from the one taken the day before, and 
turned down in alarge wheat stubble. John did some beau- 
tiful and rapid quartering and showed grand style, and led 
Jerry amerry dance until the birds were flushed ahead by a 
team and marked into the woods. Here level-headed Je 
did some fine work, butin the next field John made a beauti- 
ful find, and repeated it often, so that he got even by noon; 
but in the afternoon Jerry let out some of his reserve powers, 
and in the evening did such excellent work on ruffed grouse as 
to make him an easy winner of ths day. 

On the third morning Frank and Scotty were again put 
down, and after a tedious day in a rough country, where birds 
were not plenty, Frank had the best of it. 

John and Jerry had their second trial on the fourth day, 
when Jerry showed up in such fine form, and did such ex- 
cellent work as to make him an easy winner. On the fifth 
morning Frank and Scotty were again put down, and were 
together until late in the afternoon with nearly equal results, 
when Frank made a lucky find and repeated it so often 
through Bill’s superior marking, when the covey scattered, 
as to give him a clear lead, when the aforesaid Bill very sud- 
denly recollected that we must leave off shooti ont anes 


to our quarters so as to catch the train, as we to go home ! 





his dogin a field trial from 

trials in Forgst AnD Stream. I gs ren Te score 

made by the dogs, but our bag was ninety-five quail and forty- 

three ruffed grouse. Joun Davipson. 
Mownrog, Mich., Dec. 31, 1883. 


ON THE SCENT. 


Bea is the southwestern town of Madison county, 
New York, and is so snugly tucked away among the cen- 
tral New York hills, that it is doubtful if the general reader 
or the ordinary traveler has ever discovered its whereabouts, 
and portage its only qualification that will entitle it to the at- 
tention of the brotherhood of sportsmen, is the excellent 
opportunities it offers to fox hunters. The Nimrods of our 
town were out en masse on Thursday of last week in quest of 
the proverbially sly reynard. The day was beautiful, and 
there was just snow enough upon the ground to make the fol- 
lowing good. Our of ten set out by buckboard (the 
buckboard must have been employed merely for the sake of 
sentiment, it is not the conveyance of the country) for the 
_Wwest part of the town, and their appearance, as they started 
out, was suggestive of death and general desolation. The 
other hounds which were towed along in the wake of the 
animated barracks, and their clamorous demonstrations of im- 
patience, made the effect complete. 

Putting up at the place locally known as Egypt (and by the 
way we wont recommend any one to go there from a very 
long distance to buy corn), the dogs of war, Dexter, Prince, 
Frank and Hero, were let loose. ey soon struck it fresh, 
and a few minutes later their commingled cries like dying 
chimes grew indistinct and were finally lost in the wind. We 
will not attempt to follow the footprints over which the chorus 
glided—as truly as the locomotive follows its winding path 
of steel—over the hiiltops, through the ravines, in the veatinn 
alders, across the open meadow; but we will see what is ing 
place along the rather irregular picket line or more properly 
ambuscade. The red tail, put upon his metal to keep out of 
the jaws of the hounds, clung to his wits in a most irable 
manner and was very successful in steering clear of the bat- 
teries for atime. At length he uncovered himself to the un- 
erring aim of one of the company and sprawled out lifeless 
upon the snow. 

Though the count was not large, the day was full of excite- 
ment, with many pleasing and many disappointing incidents, 
The hounds “histed,” in the vernacular of the rural fox hunter 
several of the red tail family. Their music all day long re- 
sounded on the air, and echoed and chimed melodiously among 
the hills and valleys. The hunters would occasionally get a 
broadside volley at the bounding fugitives, but the fugitives 
didn’t stop to see if they were hit. It is, perhaps, uncharitable 
to mention how one of the older (in years, not in fox hunting) 
members of the party, when he saw one of the red tail fellows 
coming in his direction ran to meet it, with cape and coat-tail 
flying in the breeze, and remarked, upon inspecting his piece 
after the fox had passed by on the other side, that it might be 
well enough to put caps on his gun. But such is fox hunting. 
At about dark another victim fell at the aim of one of the 
same party. 

The writer and a veteran disciple of the chase also set out 
upon the same day in an easterly direction, we being our own 
dogs, and striking a fresh track northeast of the village con- 
cluded to follow it and try the virtues of still-hunting. The 
footprints led us a very devious course of about three miles, 
when we came to a small swamp in which were a few scatter- 
ing trees, bushes, logs and upturned roots. My companion, 
to whom I will give the credit of having a sharp eye, a keen 
scent and a “bark,” who had kept a by the 
track from the first, suddenly and rather unexpec saw a 
fox pop out into full view, but a few rods ahead of him. I 
was a little to one side, but saw the animal the next instant 
gliding through the bushes, and a thrill went through me to 
my very finger tips when I saw that he was coming into easy 
range. I had but an instant to wait when he came before my 
unobstructed view; I pressed the —* My Remington 
had done its duty, as I had done mine, and I could not refrain 
from a shout of triumph overthe —- form of my victim. 

It appeared that reynard, after his morning walk, had 
curled up on the top of a stump and was taking a pleasant 
nap, which was rudely broken by our ——e e brush 
was a magnificent one, and his fur was of a very good color. 
He now sits in my study with all the ap ce of being as 
good as any other fox, and is serenely taking a good square 
meal off a poor, innocent gray rabbit, upon which he has just 
pounced, evidently. But he is nothing but a dude of a fox 
after all, wearing = eyes and being all sham inside. 

On the Monday following a large party went out with the 
hounds, and as the fox led the dogs out of the county, they 
set out upon afresh track by way of ee. e was 
soon started, and was slightly wounded by one of the ee. 
All hands (and the compositor need not make it hounds) fol- 
lowed up the trail, and came up to and shot at him several 
times, but the much-persecuted knight of the pe, Persea 
tinally succumbed to a charge of Bs from a hard-hitting 
Baker in the hands of the senior prenans of our local a 
The carcass parted with its hide and the party turned home- 
ward, bearing the hard-earned trophy. F_M. 8. 

BROOKFIELD, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1883. 


MERIDEN DOG SHOW. 


'QHE seventh annual exhibition of the Meriden Poultry As 

sociation was held in the City Hall, Meriden, Conn., on 
Jan. 1, 2, 3 and 4, in connection with which a dog show was 
held on the last three days. The committee made no classifi- 
cation, but offered a division of the entry fee between first and 
second of every distinct variety of dog shown. This did not 
prove much of an inducement to owners, but the fifty dogs 
shown were just about as many as could be accommodated in 
the gallery of the building, the main floor being occupied by 
the — and pigeons. The dog show began on Jan. 2, and 
as it rained heavily nearly all (lay the attendance was very 
light, but on Thursday and Friday the returns taken at the 
gate proved very satisfactory. 

The English setters were very moderate, the best being Mr. 
Todd’s Frank, but he is far too stilty behind ever to take 
high rank. Maud, anice daughter of Berkley, was shown in 
the Irish setter class, and took first and the setter special. A 
black pointer bitch, Mistrel, entered by Mr. F. Stevenson, Jr.. 
showed a lot of quality and was in good condition. Mr. Bird- 
sey’s foxhounds were typical specimens, with well placed 
shoulders and excellent legs and feet. Above them was sus- 
pended a fine dog fox, which Mr. Birdsey had brought to book 
on New Year’s Day. Mr. Benson’s Cesar took first’in the St. 
Bernard dog class, special for the best of his breed, and an- 
other special for the best dogin the show. For the latter he 
had hard work to get home in front of Messrs. 
Livingstons’s bull-terrier Young Duke, who — wants 
a little filling out behind to make him No. 1. 
The Chequasset Kennel’s St. Bernard Hermit has 
a very nice front and was a good second. Don Pedro isa well 
developed Uppy and looks as if he would make a large dog 
with a ai’ h Mr. Dunphy’s spaniels ae ee astray 
through the negligence of the express company, Mr. Wilmer- 
ding’s Black Venus had a walk over for her prize and special. 
She did not show off well in the hands of a but she is 
a very good one, with plenty uf bone, strai egs and excel- 
lent coat. Messrs. Livingston won first in both sexes of bull- 
terriers and bulldogs, and they certainly have got a grand 


| team. There were a good ny, Beet tad whee tee 


Treasure is minus trace, he is the 
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MR. A. E. GODEFFROY’S LIVER AND WHITE POINTER DOG “ DRAKE.” 
Winner of Third Prize and Cup for best Pointer, E. F. T. C. Derby, 1887. 





awards, which were made by Mr. James Watson, of New | bully, and I never saw him whipped, though there was one 


York, were as follows: 


ENGLISH SETTERS.— Dogs: ist and special, E. A. Todd (Frank); 
2d, W. Graham ( High com., L. A. Gladding ( ). Bitches: 








). 
ist, R. B. Penn (Mollie); 2d, W. E. Miller (Coin). High com., J. A | 
). Puppies: High com., W. E. Miller (litter Blue | 


Doolittle ¢ 
Blood—Coin). 





IRISH SETTERS.—Dogs; 1st, J. Clarence Lester (Red). Bitches: | 
Ist and special, J. C. Lester (Maud). Puppies: 2d, Mrs.T. Fairclough | 


( 





). High com., J. A. Thomas (Rex). 
GORDON SETTERS.—Doys: High com., 8. C. Paddock. 


POINTERS.— Dogs: ist and special, W. E. Miller (——). Bitches: 


1st and special, F. Stevenson, Jr. (Mistrel). High com., C. McKend- | 


rick (——). 

FOXHOUNDS.—Ist and 2d, E. A. Birdsey. 

BEAGLES.—Dogs; ist, E. A. Todd. 
Jackson (——). 

ST. BERNARDS—Roves-Coatep.—Dogs. 1st and special, R. Ben- 
son (Cesar); 2d, Chequasset Kennel (Hermit). Bitches: Ist, Chequas- 
set Kennel (Nun). Puppies: 1st. R. Benson (San Pedro); 2d and high 
com., Messrs. White and Macdonald (Lancelot and Clairvaux).. 
Smootu-CoatTep.—Bitches: 1st, W. G. Martin (Brunhbilde II.). 

SPANIELS.—Ist and special, A. C. Wilmerding (Black Venus). 

BULL TERRIERS.— ga: 1st and special, R. & W. Livingston 
(Grand Duke). Bitches: ist, R. & W. Livingston (Little Maggie}. 

TOY TERRIERS.—Ist, O. H. Dall (Tiny Tim). 

SCOTCH TERRIERS.—2d, 0. H. Dall (Teddy). 

ee SE ist, R. & W. Livingston (Boz). 
and special, R. & W. Livingston (Sweet Briar). 

PUGS.— Dogs: 1st, Ch 
(Ned).. High com ,O. H. Dall(Don). Bitches: 1st, W. Scott (Nellie); 
2d, Chequasset Kennel (Tantrums). High com., W. Scott (Beauty). 
Puppies: ist and special, Chequasset Kenna! (Treasure). 

ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—High com., F. ¥. Ives ( 

SCOTCH COLLIES.—High com., C. H. Dall (Major). 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Special for best dog—R. Benson's Ceesar. 

Special for best bitch—R. & W. Livingston’s Sweet Briar. 

Best puppy, any breed—R. & W. Livingston’s Little Maggie. 

Best litter of setter puppies—W. E. Miller’s English setters. 
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AN ORTHODOX DOG. 


peAaz years ago, when living near Boston, I one day visited 
iV a horse auction in that city, and found there for sale a 
black and white Newfoundland dog about two years old. 
bought him for five dollars, the best bargain in dog flesh I ever 

le. Not knowing his name, I called him Shark. I took 
the dog to my place, and the tirst day he walked into the 
kitchen and carried away the roast of beef which was served 
up for dinner. I took him out for chastisement, and he showed 
tight. I subdued him, however, and from that time he recog- 
nized me as his master, and obeyed me in all things. He toox 
c of the place, allowed no — or suspicious looking 
people to enter the gates, nor would he permit any person to 
cross our fields or get over a fence. If any attempted it, he 
would turn them back with a growl, without touching them, 
unless they resisted, in which case he would hold them fast 
till relieved. 

We had considerable fruit on the farm, and had been much 
annoyed by the depredations of the neighboring boys. 

One morning shortly after Shark came, I found two big 
boys prisoners in a cherry tree, and the dog guarding them at 
the foot of the tree. They were much alarmed, and cryi 
bitterly. I called the dog off and allowed them to yo al 
neither they nor their companions ever returned. e had 
some horses at pasture in a field out of a“ the house, and 
one night our hired man heard Shark barking furiously in the 

ure, and going to the spot, he found the dog had driven 

he horses into a fence corner and was sitting in front of them 

calling for help. Some horses having been stolen about that 

time in our neighborhood, I concluded that a horse thief had 
been in my pasture, and had been driven off by the do 

Shark formed a strong attachment to a younger brother of 
mine, about six or eight years old; he attended the boy to 
school in the morning and brought him home at night, and once 
when a neighbor’s cat killed some rabbits belonging to the boy 
Shark, although usuaily on good terms with cats, pursued an 
killed this ae, and then carried the body to the house 
where she belonged, and laid it on the door step. 

The dog evidently thought he was doing right, and did not 
choose to conceal his action; but the owner of poor puss was 
very angry until it was explained to her, that nothing but 
jus' been done. 

All this faithful vigilance made the dog some enemies, and 
one day he came home wounded in the head by a charge of 
shot, which endangered his eyes. We placed him under the 
care of an oculist, who saved the dog’s sight, but after this he 
was very much afraid of and the sight of a gun or 
the report of one, would drive him in the house for refuge. 
He also seemed to associate the sound of with thunder, 
and fled to the cellar at the approach of a thunder storm. 


Except these thi he feared nothing, and would tackle the 
biggest deg in the 


dogs he took no notice, but was always ready to fight a big 


Bitches; 1st and special, H. | 


wn, who offered him an insult. Of me | 





bulldog in the village with which Shark had many drawn 
battles, and after a while a sort of armed neutrality prevailed 
between them, attended with many protests and growls. 

Shark was a fine swimmer and loved the water, but owing 
to gunshyness was useless as a ducking dog. He would attend 
me when I bathed and sailed, and I have seen him swim after 
my boat for half a mile. 

in our neighborhood were two churches, one of the Calvin- 


| istic persuasion, or as they call it in New England, Orthodox; 


the other Unitarian. We had pews in each house, and 
attended each in turn, and both Reverend Doctors often 
visited us. Shark would follow the carriage on Sunday to the 
Unitarian Church, but would not enter. He would, however, 


| always come to our pew in the Orthodox Church, and sleep 


through the service in a decorous manner. It was the habit 
of certain old women in this church, when any good, strong, 
Calvinistic doctrines were given from the pulpit, to signify 
their approbation by sighs and groans. Curionsly enough, 
Shark would do the same. When the old women around him 
— and groaned, his sighs and groans were responsive. 
he gained the name of an Orthodox dog. 

This conduct puzzled me much, but I finally accounted for 

it in this way: The Unitarian divine disliked and feared dogs, 


; and when he approached our house it was with hesitation. 


| disliked the worthy man, and seeing him in his church, refused 
Bitches: 1st | | 


uasset Kennel (Young Toby): 2d, W. Scott | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


This Shark noticed, and after his doggish kind, suspected and 


to enter it or listen to his preaching. 

The Orthodox Doctor took little or no notice of the dog, and 
came boldly in at the gate. So Shark excepted his visits, and 
had no or to his person or doctrines. 

The intelligence displayed by this dog was so great, that 
since knowing him I have believed that dogs have reasoning 
powers, and very possibly immortal souls. The poet tells us 
that the poor Indian 

‘thinks, translated to a purer sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear his company.’ 

Mr. Hamerton in his ‘‘Chapters on Animals” remarks, that 
if the life of the dog was as long as that of the man, its intel- 
lect might be cultivated to an extent of which at present we 
have no idea. 8. C. C. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of ore To imsure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire aud dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of bi th, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 


of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


E> See instructions at head of this column. 

Rex. By Mr. Walter P. Russell, Bath, Me., for liver cocker spaniel 
dog, whelped Jan. 5, 1883 (Diamond—Quand),. 

Edith. By Mr. Walter P. Russell, Bath. Me., for black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped Aug. 24, 1883 (Brush II.—Olivia). 

Czar, Jr. By Mr. P. Moeller, Nyack, N. Y., for black pointer dog, 
whelped June 16, 1883, by Czar (Snapshot--Gypsie) out of his Fan. 

Glendrake. By Mr. L. Gardner, Mount Vernon, N. Y., for blue bel- 
ton English setter dog, whelped Oct. 29, 1883, by Jesse (Chips—Jessie) 
out of Bess (Shot—Princess Tarlow). 

Black Bess II. By Mr. H. G. Hammett, Bomper®, R. L., for black 
cocker spaniel bitch, 14mos. old, by Doctor (Bob III.—Black Bess) out 
of Sweep (Rollo—imported Sport). 

Ruby. By Mr. Geo. M. Howe, Westborough, Mass., for liver and 
white cocker spaniel bitch, whelped March 16, 1883, by Snipe (Captain 
—Neilie) out o a" C. (Wildair—Fannie). 

Red Rose. By . W. B. Rogers, Waynesburg, Pa, for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped Sept. 22, 1883, by champion Biz out of champion 
Lady Clare. 

Daisy Vernon. By Mr, L. Gardner, Mount Vernon, N.Y., for lemon 
belton English setter bitch, whelped Sept. 16, 1883, by Blue Dick 
(Blue Dash—Jolly May) out of Blonde IL. (Carlowitz— Magnet). 

Rio, Tattor, Peep O. and Sprite. By Mr. E. W. Jester, St. George’s, 
Del., for Maltese dog and fawn dog, and two fawn Italian greyhound 
bitches, whel Dec. 10, 1883, by Ditto (Rex—Italie) out of Pearl 
(Douglass—Gipsie). 

Majestic. By Mr. Benj. F. Clark, Manchester, N. H., for red Irish 
setter dog. whelped July 21, 1883 (Elcho—Meg). 

Worcester. By Mr. C. Fred. Crawford, Pawtucket, R. I., for black, 
whi‘e and tan English setter dog, whelped May 15, 1883, by Harri- 
son's London out of Trinket (Dashing Monarch— —. IL.). 

Delaware. By Mr.C. Fred. Crawford, Pawtucket, R.I.. for white, 
with lemon ears, English setter dog, whelped August, 1883 (Dashing 


Monarch—List). 
NAMES CHANGED. 


ES See instructions at head of this column. 
Obo IT. to Hornell Obo. Black spaniel dog, age aud pedigree not 
given, owned by by Mr. Geo. W. Leavitt, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
BRED. 


ke” See instructions at head of this column. 

Laurel—Smut. Mr. J. F. Nealis’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) pug bitch 
Laurel (Punch— Minnie) to Mr. Morrison’s Charlie, Dec. 6. 

Pearl—Fuiry Prince. Mr. A. S. Bishop’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) English 


setter bitch Pearl (Prince—Lill IL.) to bis Fairy Prince ( Pontiac 

Fairy I1.), Dee. 8. 
| Blackie—Black Silk. The Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennels 
| (Claremont, N. H.) imported cocker spaniel bitch Blackie (Rolf—Belle) 
| te Black Silk (Obo—Chloe II.), Dec. 20. 

Viola—Beaufort. Mr. T. B. Dorsey's (Ellicott City, Md.) po nter 
bitch Viola (Sensation—Lilly) to Mr. C. H. Mason’s Beaufort (Bow 
Beulah). Jan. 5. 

Jolly Daisy—Buckellew. Mr. Thos. F. Connolly’s (Flatbush, L. 1.) 

| English setter bitch Jolly Daisy (Druid—Jolly May) to Mr. W. A. Cos- 
ter’s Buckeilew (Druid—Heller’s Ruby), Jan. 3. 

Flagrant—Dashing Storm. Mr. C, R. Cheyne’s (Trafalgar, Can.) 
English setter bitch Flagrant (Paris [I.—Princess) to Mr. R.W. Boyle's 
Dashing Storm (Royal Sultan—Reign), Dec. 28, 1883. 

Gracie— Black Silk. The Riverside Cocker Spaniel Keunel’s (Clare 
mont, N. H.) cocker spaniel bitch Gracie (Snipe—Zuletta) to Black 
Silk (Obo—Chloe I1.). 

Bessie—Peter Black. Mr. Geo. E. Day's (Springfield. Mass.) liver 

jinter bitch Bessie to Mr. D. W. C. Parker’s Peter Black (Pete—- 


Mab), Dee. 29. 
Water Lilly— Beaufort. Mr. W. H. Moller’s (New York) pointer 
bitch Water Lilly (Skidmore’s Don—skidmore’s Dolly) to Mr. C. H. 


Mason’s Beaufort (Bow—Beulah), Dee 29. 

Black Bess IT.—Obo IT. Mr. H. G. Hammett’s (Newport, R. L.) black 
cocker spaniel bitch Black Bess II. to Mr. J. B.Willey’s Obo IL. \.K.R 
432), Dec. 23. 

Negress—Obo II. Messrs. Pitcher & Leavitt's (Claremont. N. H. 
black spaniel bitch Negress (A. K.R. 189) to Mr. J. P. Willey’s Obo II 
(A.K.R. 482), Dec. 28. 
| Beg—Obo ll. Mr, ¥. &. Pitcher’s (Claremont, N. H.) black cocker 
| spaniel bitch Beg to Mr. J. P. Willey’s Obo I. (A.K.R. 432). Jan 3. 

Hornell Ruby—Obo IT. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s cocker spaniel 
| bitch Hornell Ruby (A.K.R. 67) to Mr. J. P. Willey’s Obo IL. (A.K.R.- 
482), Dee. 4. 
| Lady N.—Joe Hindoo. Mr. John A. Graham's liver and white 
| — bitch Lady N. (Marshal Ney—Talulah) to Joe Hindoo. 

Nov. 6. 

Bessie—Emperor fred. Mr. J. O. Donner’s (New York) English 

setter bitch Bessie (Ranger II.—Mallard’s Belle) to Mr. E. A. Herz 
berg’s Emperor Fred, Dec. 22. 
| Bessie I1.—Victor. Mr. M, M. Nissley’s (Elizabethtown, Pa.) beagle 
| bitch Bessie II. (Blue Bell—Bessie) to his Victor. 
| Nellie I.—Foremun. Mr. C. Fred. Crawford’s (Pawtucket, R. L) 
| English setter bitch Nellie II.(Count Noble—Rosalind) to his Foreman. 
| Nov. 25, 
| WHELPS. 


eS” See instructions at head of this column. 

Countess Belle. Mr. Edward Lohman (New York) Engiisi setter 
bitch Countess Belle, Dec. 20, 1883, seven, all dogs, by Mr. FE. A. Herz 
berg’s Emperor Fred. 

SALES. 


ES” See instructions at head of this column. 


Milo. Mastiff dog, whelped Aug. 11, 1883, by Diavola (A.K.R. 543) 
| out of Lodin, by the Ashmont Kennel, Dorchester, Mass., to Mr. Julius 
F. Knight, Worcester, Mass. 

Con Cregan. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Aug. 25, 1883 (Ruby- 
Lyda Belle), by the Ashmont Kennel, Dorchester, Mass., to Mr. Syl- 
vanus H. Cobb, Jr., Hyde Park, Mass 

Lady Lilliput. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped January, 1633 
(Glencho—Sylvan I1.), by Mr. John Jessop, Lowell, Mass., to the Mer- 
rimac Kennel Club, Merrimac, Mass. 

Feather. Liver and white ticked imported cocker spaniel bitch. by 
the Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennel, Claremont, N. H., to Mr. Geo. 
W. Leavitt, Jr.. Boston, Mass. 

Bang Bang— Zanetta whelps. Lemon and white pointers, whelped 
Oct. 15, 1883, by Mr. W. F. Todd, Portland, Me., a dog to Mr. J. F. 
Randall, a bitch to Mr. R. G. Hall, a bitch to Mr. Chas. H. Newell, 
same city. and a dog and bitch to Mr. F. F. Harris, Deering, Me. 

Prince Castie. Black, white and tan English setter dog. whelped 
Oct. 28, 1883 (Prince—Dashing Belle), by Mr. E.W. Jester, St. George's, 
Del., to Mr. M. Richardson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Good Princess. Black, white and tun English setter bitch, whelped 
Oct. 28, 1883 (Prince—Dashing Belle. by Mr E. W. Jester, St. George’s 
Del., to Mr. Wm. H. Childe, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Graceful. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped June, 1882 (Sen- 
sation—W hite’s Grace), by the Westminster Kennel Club to Mr. Luke 
W. White, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Sensution—Lass whelp. Lemop and white pointer dog, whelped 
| Sept. 11, 1883, by the Westminster Kennei Club to Mr. Frank R. Hitch 
cock, New York. 

Chance If. Liver and white cocker spaniel dog, whelped Aug. 17, 
1883 (Chance—-Flora), by Mr. J. W. Rushforth, Youkers, N. ¥., to Mr 

) Robt. Ellen, same place. 

Beauty. Liver and white cocker spaniel bitch, wheiped Ang. 17. 
1883 (Chance—Flora), by Mr. J. W. Rushforth, Yonkers, N. Y., to Mr 
Leonard Hands, same place. 

Drouse. Liverand white ticked pointer dog, whelped Oct. 30, 1385 
(Beacher—Vinnie I1.), by Mr. Charles R. Squire, Troy, N. Y., to Mr. 
Joba H. Nesbitt, West Troy, N. Y. 

Nellie I. Black, white and tan English setter bitch (Couat Nobie 
Rosalind), by Mr. D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., to Mr. C. Fred. 
Crawford, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Scot and Bell. White, black and tan beagles, dog and bitch, whelped 
Oct. 10, 1883 (Spurt—Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissiey, Elizabethtown.Pa.., 
to Mr. Uhas. eer Canoy Vallie, Pa. 

Elcho—Meg whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped July 21, 1583, 
by Mr. B. F. Clark, Manchester, N. H., to Mr. I.W. Trantune, Middle- 








. 


d Aug. 22, 1883 (Glexncho—Col- 
& 


Ct. 
Rose. Red Irish setter bitch, whel 
roy, N. ¥., to Mr. John R. Nes- 


leen Bawn), by Mr. Chas. R. Squire, 
bitt, West Troy, N. Y. 

Jumbo, White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Oct. 10, 1883 
(Sport—Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissley, Klizabethtown, Pa., to Mr. A 
J. Ward, Boston, Mass. 

Nell. White, black and tan beagle bitch,whelped Oct. 19, 1883 (Sport 
—Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissley, Elizabethtown, Pa., to Mr. A. J.Ward, 
Boston, Mass. 

Lady. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped Gct. 10, 1588 
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(Sport—Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissley, Elizabethtown, Pa., to Mr. a of the 
Munenee, High Spire, Pa. a @ d 
PRESENTATIONS. . \ | | an 
{2 See instructions at head of this column. | oad 1 
Brownie, Liver,with white on breast, cocker spaniel bitch,whel 1 
Aug. 17, 1883 (Chance—Flora), by Mr. J. R. Rushforth, Yonkers, N.Y., hetwe 
to Mr. Seymour Reynolds, same place. . Jans. 
Elcho—Meg whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, whel July 21, 1883, th 
by Mr. B. F. Clark, Manchester, N. H., to Mr. Samuel Scranton,Olney- 
ville, R. I. distar 
Delaware. White, with lemon ears, —— setter dog, whelped frame 
August, 1883 (Dashing Monarch—List), by Mr. J. C. Higgins, Delaware co uw settin 
City, Del., to Mr. C. Fred. Crawford, Pawtucket, R. I. 4 - h t 
DEATHS. ‘ | = 
be See instructions ut head of this column. = \ | 1 
Queen May. Black and white ticked pointer bitch, 6yrs. old (Native | exci 
~—champion Fan), owned by the Westminster Kennel Club, Babylon, \ be the 
LZ } 
Don. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped May, 1883 (Sensation | io 
—Sal), owned by Mr. J. Hopkins Smith. | oldin 
| \ were 
ee usual 
] the he 
anoeu to the 
e : 
venie! 
; ing a 
FIXTURES. \ 
Winter Camp-fire.—Tuesday, Jan. 29, 8 P. M., No. 23 East Fourteenth | \ rtic 
street, Room 16. Subject—Amateur Photography. | | \ bode 
’ 
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AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. | | Editor 
Second Paper. | | heade¢ 
\ | \ on the 
DESIGNING. \ | \ C. and 
FJ XO go iuto the subject of designing at any length is outside \ | are on 
e ; - : \ but nu 
of the scope of our present work, but a short descrip- \ Hudso 
tion of the method of drawing and tools used, will enable the - taken, 
beginner to do all the work necessary for a small boat, and | | | ee 
will also serve to introduce him to a most fascinating em- | 1} 14 | $.C.C 
ployment for his leisure hours, the importance of which to | eleven 
the intelligent and progressive yachtsman or boat sailor is 4 II —o. 
now generally admitted. ; 3 is la | meet b 
The amateur will require a drawing-board, which for canoe | 1 | 7 yy be Ma; 
work need be only a smooth piece of white pine three feet 1 | ff polities 
long, one foot six inches wide, and three-quarters of an inch 1 | Riot Poa Spar 
thick; the lower and left hand edges being straight and at a intel ae aes a me nt [The 
right angle to each other; aT square about thirty-six inches ~ Sh A, mee 
long, one or two triangles of wood, or better of hard rubber, ol | vat \ 1 | Hartfc 
a pair of dividers with plain and pencil points, several ship ~ “Hi-- 4 i - 1 it until 
curves of various patterns, scales and splines. These latter KY 3 tives t 
are long flexible strips of wood or rubber, and are used for | 4] } , | Ihe ke 
drawing curves. They are usually held in place by lead - — 4 F ‘nicer 
weights at short intervals, but an easier and cheaper ee is | ' : | 
to confine them by small pins driven into the board. The / 
best scales are those printed on strips of bristol board, eigh- <4 < —— om 
teen inches long, costing twenty cents each. They may be | 





had with any desired number of parts to the inch. The most 
convenient scale for a canoe drawing is two inches to the foot 
(one-sixth full size), or one and a half inches, in which case 
= 2 common two-foot rule may be used, each division of one- 
eighth of an inch on which will represent one inch. For the 
sail plan the scale may be one-quarter of an inch, to the foot. 
A good paper for working Rawies: is the ‘‘roll detail 
paper” which is strong, buff in color and may be had of 
four or five feet in width and of any length. Some drawing 
pins are also needed to fasten the paper to the board, or if it 
is to remain there for some time, small copper tacks may be 
used, as the square and triangle will work over them more 
easily. A few pencils and an India rubber will complete 
the necessary Outfit, a drawing pen being added if the draw- 
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directly in front of the boat. The lines in the right-hand 
half (1 to 7) are the sections of the forward body, and those 
to the left (O to 13) the after body. The water lines, buttock 


ings are to be inked in when completed, as they should be. nae 
If much work is proposed a few more curves may be added, | | The 
a pair of small spacing dividers, bow pen and pencil. —— H+ 

Three views are always used in delineating a vessel, as | [ NT Be 
shown in the annexed drawing, which represents a river | [4 ie 
canoe, the *‘Ruritania.””. These are called the sheer plan, Eh jd | ion 
half breadth plan, and body plan. The sheer plan is a Pe of Wty I Ih 
vertical section, lengthwise of the boat, showing the curve of | ~ / On D 
stem and stern, the rabbet lines v p, the sheer or deck line i, OF | i flit in a sai 
w be, and the buttock lines E F, G H, I K, as curved lines; ot | j west ai 
and the water lines, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and the frame lines, 1 to (et ea re 
13, as straight lines. ———}+—}—} - = Earl; 

The half breadth plan shows the width of one side of the tf | | 
boat at the deck and at each of the water lines, these lines | I 7 
being curved (as well as the diagonals A B, C D), the frame Y 4 | 1 | hibern: 
and buttock lines being straight. The body plan shows the | / | ‘ in the | 
cross section at every frame line or square station (1 to 13); br os & 
also, the line of the deck, a), as it appears from a point 1 tf 

1 | 
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lines and diagonals are all straight in this plan. | Ay od rh \ Rushto 
With the paper stretched as tightly as possible, and the cf oon M | \ \ = Kp 
board on a table of convenient height before us, the light {| ij / | MPa : Kend 
coming from the upper left hand corner of the paper, we || | / | | | \ \ the cen 
first draw a base line, A B, near the lower edge of the paper |! Lapa / ii | \\ event 
and in length equal to 14ft. on our scale, using the T square |} { i] i// = \ \ pg 
with its head held firmly against the left-hand edge of the 1 7) oper 4 \ \ | canoe. 
board. Now starting at 0, the right-hand end of the base | 7 | Vif yt i \ i ti and 
line, we lay off with the dividers 14 spaces of 1ft. each, ly 6 ja t+— ~ ihe tes 
numbrring them from 1 to 14 as in the drawing, and, shift- tf TAA \ a sing 
ing the T square to the lower edge of the board, we draw | | ff | \ z well. 
vertical lines at each point of division, or 15 in all, prolong- j arse | “ “se 
° F : : ‘ j | / 9 
ing them sufficiently to cross the sheer plan above. VAT! | ] set up } 
Now at a distance from A B equal to half the extreme A Patt ye fitted i 
beam, in this case 44 or 13}in. we draw a horizontal line; | | conte 
also the three buttock lines E F, G Hand IK, each 4in | Af | | "er very 0 
apart. Leaving a little space between the upper limit of the i L bo and lin 
half breadth plan and the sheer plan, we draw the base line ma ad ad 5 ne nee = = 
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of the latter C D, and parallel to it, and at any convenient 
distance apart, the water lines, Nos. 1, 2, etc. In this 
drawing there are four water lines, each 2in.apart, the actual 
load water line at which the boat is intended to float, being 
between Nos. 2 and 8 and only shown in the sheer and body 

Jans. No. 1 also is not drawn in the half breadth plan, but 
both may be put in by measuring with the dividers the 
distances from the center line E F of the body plan to each 
franre line, at the height of the required water line, and 
setting off these distancés on the corresponding lines of 
the half breadth plan. The base line C D is supposed to 
pass through the lowest point of the bull of the boat, 
exclusive of keel, which point, in nearly all canoes, would 
be the bottom of the planking at midships, next the keel. 
The canoe shown has no exterior keel, but is intended for a 
folding centerboard, so.the bottom is perfectly flat; if there 
were a keel it would be drawn in below the base line. It is 
usual to take the load water line as the base line, measuring 
the heights at each station to the deck line, and the depth 
to the rabbet line and bottom of keel, but it is more con- 
venient in this case to take the base line as shown, measur- 
ing all heights upfrom it. Our midship section, or more 
properly speaking, the section at greatest beam, will in this 
boat be at station No. 8, and is denoted by the mark O, that 
portion of the boat to the right of it noe called the fore 
body, and that to the left the after body. ‘The station O in 
the sheer plan will be taken as the center line of the body 
plan as well. 


CANOEING IN CHICAGO. 


eas for some years there have been a number of canoe- 

ists in Chicago, there has been no organization, and canoeing 
has made but little progress. As will be seen by the following circu- 
lar, an effort is now being made to unite canoeists, which, it is to be 
hoped, will meet with success, as, with the lake at her doors, Chicago 
should certainly be able to support a canoe club: 

Curcaao, Dec. 26, 1883. 

Dear Sir: That the healthful sport of canoeing may be stimulated 
in this vicinity; that those interested therein may become personally 
better acquainted; that ideas and opirions regarding model, rig, etc., 
may be exchanged and matters of kindred interest discussed, ar- 
rangements have been made to hold at the Matteson House, on Fri- 
day, Jan. 11, at 7 P. M., an informal gathering and banquet ¢f canoe- 
ists. Asa lover of the paddle you are cordially invited to be present. 
The Committee of Arrangements will call upon you and make 
further explanation. Dinner will be served at 8 o’clock. Fraternally, 


H. WarRzE, 
F. R. Seetye, | Executive 
H. J. Green, { Committee. 
I. F. West, J 


THE LOCAL MEET. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in the Forrest AND StrEeAM of Dec. 13, under an article 
headed ‘*Local Meets,”’ that parties are looking up a camping ground 
on the Hudson somewherc near Newburg, and that the Hartford C. 
C. and Springfield U. C. will send delegates. Now these local meets 
are one of the pleasantest features of canoeing, and I have no doubt 
but numbers of the above clubs would like to attend a meet on the 
Hudson, if they were not to have one nearer home. If I am not mis- 
taken, the Hartford C, C. and the S. C. C. were the first clubs to start 
these local meets. The first one was held on July 21, 1883, at the 
mouth of the Scantic, about eighteen miles below § springfield. The 
S. C. C. were the guests of the H.C.C. The H.C.C. turned out 
eleven men and the 8. C. C. nine. The meet was a success. We (the 
8. C C.) are now making arrangements for a three days’ meet, to be 
held about five miles below Springfield, which will be the second 
meet between the H.C. C. and the S.C. C. The date of meeting will 
be May 30, 31 and June 1; so you see if the meet on the Hudson is 
held on the same dates, we will not be able to attend. Why not have 
the meet on the Hudson about July 4? CC. M. SHrexp, Sec. 8. C. C. 

SPRINGFIELD, Dec. 15, 1883. 

[The date proposed is too Jate for a meet, being too near the A. C. 
A. meet. Decoration Day coming on Friday, will give three days in 
camp. While it would be desirable to have both the Springfield and 
Hartford clubs at the Hudson meet, it would not be possible to delay 
it until July, but it is to be hoped that they will both send representa- 
tives to Newburg. Dr. Neidé writes us as follows: “I have a letter 
from Mr. Smitn, of Newburg, saying that he has permission to use the 
old battery place at Newburg fora camping ground, provided no 
trees be cut or mutilated.’’] 


IOWA. 


OMMODORE M. C. SMITH, Captains S. B. Lafferty and St. Clair 
Putnam, of the Irrawadi C. C., of Davenport, left Sabula, Ia., on 
Oct, 22, on a combined hunting and cruise “outing.’’ Route, Missis- 
sippi and Wapsie rivers; distance, about seventy miles; time, five 
days. The spoils were one duck and oneow!l and six good photos 
(the large bore of the lens was the reason of the victory of camera, 
because they are good marksmen), and a good time generally. The 
afternoon of the 26th twenty-seven miles were made under paddle. 
It is alleged that while cooking breakfast on the Wapsie a little 
bird sang: 
Grease the gridle, M. C. darling, 
Grease it over with some lard; 
Softly pour the shining batter 
On the gridle warm and hard. 


St. Clair, [am growing hungry, 
Gently turn the little cake; 

Keep, oh, keep it now from burning— 
Use it gently, for 5. B.’s sake. 


A great big owl hooted an accompaniment, which so exasperated 

Putnam that he slew it with his breech-loader. 
The log of the cruise is quite poetical, beginning thus: 
When the leaves began their turning, 
When the chilly breeze was blowing, 
When the ducks were southward flying, 
Seeking shelter from the north wind, 
From the north wind tightly binding 
All the streams in icy bondage! * * 

On Dec. 18, Captains Smith, Putnam, Lafferty and Parker indulged 
in a sail; they were favored with a spanking breeze from the south- 
west and plenty of icy-cold spray. . 19, the Chickering Quartette 
of Chicago gave a grand concert at Davenport, under the auspices of 
the I. C. C. 

Early in January local singers will give ‘The Seeuies Beauty,”’ by 
Balfe. The proceeds from both entertainments will go toward de- 
fray the expense of their proposed new club house. 

he Dubu ue C. C. have _ into winter quarters, but. are not 
hibernating by any means; too, will puf up aclub house early 
in the spring. CAMARADA, 


THE WINTER CAMP-FIRE. 


hey, 





| 2 spite of the extreme cold of last Saturday evening. a number of 
canoeists were present in the cosy room of the Kit Kat Club on 
Fourteenth street. Among the strangers present were Messrs. J. H. 
Rushton and Mr. N.S. Smith of Newburgh. Col. Norton being absent, 
Mr. King was called to the chair. The first subject discussed was a 
box of oranges, 4 Christmas present to the Camp-fire from Captain 
Kendall, which occupied a oe position during the evening in 
the center of the circle. r. King introduced the subject for the 
evening by exhibiting a — neatly built model of one of his canoes, 
the Wren, and explaining the sails and reefing gear. This model, to 
the scale of 14in. to the foot, was planked and decked like a large 
canoe. The sails, a mainsail and mizzen, were balance lugs, of about 
50 and 25ft., the former with three battens and the latter with one. 
The first reef of the mainsail was fitted with three lines, leading from 
the heom to the batten, and through blocks on the latter, thence, in 
a single part to a block at the deck, and to a cleat at one side of the 
well. In reefing, the halyard was cast off, the sail falling into the 
bight of the jackstay and topping lift, then the reef line was hauled 
taut, bringing the batten down sp ly to the yard, and the halyard 
set up again. In practice, the second, and sometimes third reefs are 
fii in the same manner. Riggedin this way, a large sail can be 
carried, as it can be instantly reduced, and as quickl again. 
Mr. King also exhibited some blocks and cordage, the former being 
very neatly made. The cord, of various sizes, was of braided flax 
and linen, very soft and pliable. 
Mr. Smith, of Newburgh, described a proposed site for the local 
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The site is well adapted for a camp ground, and has a fine spring of 
water near by. 

Mr. Rushton was called en for information about sails, and said in 
reply that he found the lateen sail most in demand on account of its 
extreme simplicity and handiness. In answer to a question in re- 
gard to reefling, he described an tes gee of two jaws on the 
boom, one for sail and one further aft to allow the yard to swing 
lower. In connection with this is a row of reef points from the tack 
to — desired point on the leach, by means of which the sail is re- 
pm i triang!e with the after side (leach) shorter than in the 

ull sail. 

Mr. Brentano described a combination of leg of mutton and lateen, 
in which a jaw is placed at the extreme forward end of the boom, 
making the yard vertical, and the sail really aleg of mutton. In 
reefing, the points are placed as before, and a jaw further aft on the 
boom supports the sail as alateen. Mr. Whitlock asked a question 
as to watertight boxes, and Mr. Rushton described those used by hin 
for the past.year. The ends are made of 34in. cedar, shaped to fit 
the boat, and secured at the proper distance apart by wooden braces, 
making a framework around which 80z. duck is stretched, form- 
ing the top and sides. The duck is fastened with — tacks, anda 
strip of oak similar to a canoe rib is steamed an nt around the 
ends over the canvas, as a barrel is hooped, making the joint water- 
tight. These boxes, after being paintei, are submerged in a cistern 
of water, and thoroughly tested before use, but few being found to 
leak. Mr. Whitlock asked further whether it would be practicable 
to fit the boxes so that one or more mast tubes could —— 
them, as is necessary in the ends. Some discussion followed, the 

ecision being that while possible it would add to the cost, and 

— to leakage. 

Mr. Whitlock suggested that the measurement of length be changed, 
taking length on water line instead of length over all. Mr. Stephens 
introdu the subject of paddles, stating that he had used an 8ft. 
— for some years, but after using a 9ft. one this season, pre- 

erred it for the larger canoes, and found it as good for the smaller 
ones, except that for the latter it was heavy and too long to stow 
easily. Mr. Rushton stated that his demand was mostly for s\¢ft. 
paddles, the demand forthe two sizes 8 and 9ft. being about the same, 
with once in a great while a call for 7ft. Mr. Stephens described a 
device to avoid the drip from the paddle, each blade having a small 
projecting point or ear, — toward the middle, on either edge, 
near the junction of blade and handle; the water running down the 
edges naturally runs to the point ana drops off, instead of trickling 
down the handle. Mr. King displayed a series of drawings of Eng- 
lish and Scotch canoes, which were interesting as showing the devel- 
opment of the craft. 

The subject for the next meeting will be “‘Amateur Photography.” 
A number of views will be shown, and also cameras, plate-holders 
and other apparatus. Canveists at a distance who have any speci- 
mens of amateur photography, canoe and camp scenes especially, 
will confer a favor by sending copies to ForEsT AND Stream for ex- 
hibition at the meeting. 

The date of the next meeting was amet from Monday to Tues- 
day, Jan. 29, at the same place. A vote of thanks to Capt. Kendall 
for his very acceptable present was ed, and the secretary in- 
strueted to notify him of the same. The meeting adjourned at 10:30, 


THE LOG BOOK. 


A LONG CANOE CRUISE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In looking over an article in December Wheelman, I read the fol- 
lowing: *“‘The longest canoe cruises on record in this country are 
those of Mr. Bishop in his _oe canoe, and of Messrs. Neiié and Ken- 
dall. The latter was undertaken last year, and extended from Lake 
George through canals and by way of Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
to the Gulf of Mexico, ending at Pensacola, Florida.” 

Now that statement is all right—only my cruise did not commence 
at Lake George, and did not end at Pensacola. 1 put my canoe in the 
water at Wells River, N. H., cruised to Lake George by way of Con- 
nectieut River, Long Island Sound, Hudson River, Champlain Canal, 
and rail from Fort Edward. Rev. Mr. Cressy joined me at Wells 
River, and at Newburg our party was increased by two canoeists 
from that city. We cruised in company to Lake George. where we 
separated, they going their several ways, and I, after being joined by 
Dr. Neidé, continued on my cruise, via canals and rivers, to the Gulf. 
Dr. Neidé cruised with me as far as Pensacola, where we separated, 
he returning North, andI continued my cruise, going as far South as 
Clear Water harbor, which would add some five hundred miles to my 
cruise after Dr. Neidé left me. 

Now, I have unbounded respect for the writer of this article, as a 
canoeist and as a gentleman, and I don’t want him to say my cruise 
ended at Pensacola when it did not, and—well, in fact, the ‘Solid 
Comfort” is in commission yet, Yours undoubtedly, 

S. D. KENDALL. 





ANCLOTE, Fla.; Dec. 4, 1883. 





ROYAL CANOE CLUB.—The annual autumn meeting of this club, 
for the election of officers and committee for 1884, took place at the 
Holborn restaurant on Tuesday, Nov. 27. There were present: J. 
Macgregor, G. Herbert, Lambton Young, T. Foster Knowles, E. B. 
Tredwen, W. G. Klein, H. Evans, A. Normand. H. V. Kent, R. H. 
Harrison, W. R. Richardson, W. eee F. E. Prothero, Stuart 
Futcher, T. Chesman, A. H. Tredwen. H. K. Bridger, T. G. F. Winser, 
G. H. Matthews, Claud Scott, W. Baden-Powell, C. E. Cowper, Chas. 
Harrol, J. W. Clayton, etc. The annual report was read and 
adopted, and the following officers were elected for the ensuing 

ear: Commodore, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales; Captain, J. 

regor (Rob Roy); Mates, J. W. Clayton and George Herbert; 
Purser, C. J. Wright; Cook, F. F. Tuckett; Secretary, T. G. F. Winser. 
Committee: The Earl of Caithness, H. Evans, A. B. Ingram, Dixon 
Kemp, the Hon. A. F. Kinnaird, W. G. Klein, M. A. Ord Mackenzie, 
E. B. Tredwen, and Lambton Young. The meeting concluded with 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, and about fifty members then sat 
down to the annual dinner. 


Rifle and Sing Shooting, 


CALIBER OF TARGET RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To rifle shooters who have followed the results attained in off-hand 
shooting since the invention and adoption of the breech-loading rifle 
and the renewed interest in rifle shooting which sprung = a few 
years ago, the exchange of ideas in regard to the proper caliber to 
secure the best possible results is interesting. 

At the time when off-hand shooting with a sporting rifle sprung 
into popularity a majority of the rifles used were .45, .44 and ao cali- 
ber. It was thought absurd to use the smaller bores, and the idea 
prevailed the 60 or 70 grains of pene were absolutely necessary to 
ne through the wind,’’ as the riflemen xpressed it. At 200yds., 
when the ‘‘magpie,”’ or three disk, was shown, a look of wise knowl- 
edge would steal over the countenance of the shooter, and, instead 
of acknowledging poor holding, the wind would be called the cause 
of the poor shot, and it was thought necessary to manipulate the 
wind gauge to a greater or less extent. 

It became apparent to most of the short-range shooters about four 
a ago that the .38-caliber rifle, with 50 grains of powder, was a 

ttle better for shooting up to 500yds. than any larger bore with a 
heavy charge of powder, and to-day it is a rare sight to see on our 
ranges @ larger bore than .38-100. 

Most riflemen who have shot for five years can recall the doubtful 
expressions when a certain individual in the employ of.a firm manu- 
facturing rifles first tried to introduce the .38-caliber. It was a day 
to try the skill of an expert when he came to Walnut Hill, wind 
blowing wildly and puffy. He put ten consecutive shots off-hand 
into the bullseye, and accompanied this clean score with 48 and 49 
out of a ble 50. Even then it was necessary to shoot this caliber 
at 500yds. to convince prospective purchasers that it would do the de- 
sired work at that distance. 

The .38-cal. became the favorite for off-hand shooting, but the ad- 
vent recently of several .32-cals., and the astonishing records obtained, 
have set shooters to thinking that another change is yet to come, and 
why? Because results have shown that with 25 grains of powder and 
115 grains of lead will give excellent results. I have seen as good re- 
sults obtained at 500yds, with the above charge as with 110 grains of 
powder and 500 grains of lead. 

A restless rifleman who is constantly experimenting with rifles, has 
recently had made a .28-cal. rifle which shoots about 20 grains of 
—— and with magnificent results, and I understand that the Rem- 

as will shortly put upon the market a .25-cal. upon the express 
P om 








le. 
eve that the .38-cal., 50 grains of LU peae 255 or 330 grains of 


lead will always be popular, but I cannot help g that in the 


near future the most popular caliber for off-hand shooting will be .32, 
with 35 grains of powder and 150 grains of lead. | recently had my 
attention called to a target made at 200yds. with this charge, which is 
the finest group of shots I have ever seen or heard of. a. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


MASSACHUSETTS MARKSMANSHIP.—The winners of the several 
matches just closed at the Walnut Hill range are given in the follow 
ing table with the allowances given each of the marksmen. The total 
represents a full quality of shooting and the claim of the popular 
Boston range to the front rank among American shooting grounds is 
well sustained: 





Creedmoor Match. 


DR Ricoh ceenn>- cavevsetdcecse wise ais 6 ..48 47 46 46—187+ 8—195 
RM tate to cad) uae vaanedie cateeddseetes 16 46 45 45--182+-18—195 
ein acc cuwlbadenkimncewektue 47 45 45 44—181-+ 14—195 
RS ie Tuas oa wasieerk avila wae ednsaede nated 47 47 47 46—187+ 6—193 
J P Bates ...46 45 45 44—180--13—193 
BE Cece deiedcawes <ceqsevesicsaa'e ..48 47 47 47—189-- 2-191 
 vvaes and soxavscdonnadleeys 47-47 46 46—186+ 5—191 
ein co rc adeonesaneccous {7 47 47 46—187-++- 3—190 
es secccewanvansdaecescntd at .....46 46 46 45—183+ 6—189 
IN vices ce wieceneccocce 15 44 44 48 —176+-13—189 
, ee 47 46 46—187—— 1—188 


Es ccwsaciecexnee 4¥e eee: dladasaenae 
INS havideces anctdasceresuanedeugisas By 
JP Bates.... ’ 
PP IN oo cc cdeuscsacede aces xe : 
icc cscs cies des 
SI oo cdeacecus<wetdaduacasadecesce 





7 § 6 


..33 205-+-18—3138 


88 99 96 96 
NF 97 UT 9% 
96 95 95 YF 
Sonoran Aehaded EesecomedyeseneeRucnents 95 &4 94 
. 95 93 93 § 
. 94 98 92 89—36 
de Saddawa ca eeena Cara sigerd <'ancay aie Oe Oe ee 
Two Distance Matches. 
200 yds. 
er 5D 55 
...48 45 59 56 
18 47 56 56 


OOD Sidi cw Secwediace 





IIIS 5255 occ ccc noeh sctice eeusnnnte 
J B Fellows. 





500 yds 
208-—8 


211 
20S 


207 


Nr CaN GUNN one cd cwaeccavcceacwss 

anita odncesecesuanaadomredy 
PP ci lcindtn Sivageccacdade. wae 
(3 1) | Se eke oe 19% 
py SIE Sav ix = a cucdiore-v sixig di nis wade ats ....46 43 55 50 vt 


THE PALMA MATCH.—Massachusetts riflemen, says the Boston 
Herald, are decidedly in favor of an international competition for 
the Palma trophy this year, and are willing to make concessions to 
the English riflemen to bring about a match. The riflemen of Eng- 
land object to meeting the American Team in competition if Ireland, 
Scotland and Canada are permitted to organize and enter teams for 
the same competition. They argue that the American Team is chosen 
from the crack shots of the United States. while they are unfairly re- 
stricted to England alone when the Scotch and Irish riflemen are al- 
lowed to enter independently, and, besides, their chances of success 
are lessened when they have more than one team to shoot against. 
Col. Rockwell, inspector of rifle practice in Massachusetts, who is one 
of the best known riflemen in the country, says the marksmen of this 
State favor a renewal of the competitions forthe Palma. The greater 
the number of teams in the match the merrier the shooting will he; 
in fact, the prettiest international match ever shot was the first for 
the Centennial trophy, when the American, Canadian, Irish, Scotch 
and Australian teams faced the butts at Creedmoor. The British 
riflemen advance a good argument, he says, when they object to in- 
dependent teams from Scotland and Ireland, and, of course. it would 
be more creditable for the Americans to defeat the best riflemen of 
Great Britain and its possessions than to vanquish a team represent- 
ing only England or Ireland or Scotland. C>l. Rockwell thinks there 
is plenty of material in America from which to select a team gocd 
enough to retain the Palma. There are not any more good riflemen 
in New York and New England at present than there werea few years 
ago, but there is a sufficient number of new men to fill the places 
made vacant by the retirement of Gildersleeve, Fulton, Bodirfe and 
others. Among the candidates for positions on the ‘eam, which 
Massachusetts would present, are Hinman. Rabbeth, Bull. Gerrish, 
Brown, Rockwell and Sumner. Jackson, one of the greatest shots of 
his time, would probably be unable to go on the team because of his 
business engagements. All the men who have held places on the 
American teams, or have shot for places, are as good to-day as they 
ever were. The Northwest has several excellent riflemen, and. taken 
as a whole, with the material at command in the United States this 
year, a team for international shooting might be selected which no 
British team could defeat, even in a storm such as English riflemen 
like to shoot in at Wimbledon. 


BOSTON, Jan. 5.—A new series of matches opened on Walnut Hill 
Range to-day under the following conditions: 

A—Creedmoor target, for practice; 300yds. ; 
15 cents. No prizes. 

B—Creedmoor target. 200yds.; position. standing; rounds, 19; any 
rifle within the rules; entries unlimited, at 25 cents each to members: 
to non-members, first entries each day, 50 cents; re-entries. 25 cents. 
Prizes to be won on the aggregate of each competitor’s best four 
scores, to count.in the order made. The membership badges can be 
won by members only. Rifles with military or open sights to be shot 
without cleaning during each score. Military rifles of strictly mili- 
tary character allowed seven points, and other rifles with open sights 
four points, on the aggregate of four scores. 

C—Decimal novelty, decimal target, conditions same as in match B. 
except that strictly military ritles are allowed six points, and other 
rifles with open sights four points, on a single score. Ten cash prizes. 

D—Silver dollar match, limited, decimal target, 200yds.; rounds 10: 
any position of rest; any rifle under twelve pounds, without telescope 
sights; entries same as in match B; prizes to be won on the aggre- 
gate of each competitor’s best four scores; an allowance of 40 points 
on strictly military and 20 points on other open-sight rifles will be 
made on the aggregate of tour scores. This match will be closed the 
day that 240 entries have been made. Ligiit prizes of 36 silver 
dollars. 

E—Combination match; conditions same as in B and D, except that 
the prizes are to be won on an aggregate of six best scores: two each 
on Creedmoor, decimal off-hand and decimal rest. Ten cash prizes. 

Victory medal match; to be shot on decimal target; open one year; 
conditions same as in match B. Prizes, victory gold, silver and 
bronze medals. 

The light was good to-day, and the wind from 10 o'clock, while 
strong, was not troublesome, and the only drawhack was the intense 
cold. The following were the best scores made: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 
H Cushing. ......... 554544545—46 J L Fowle (mil) .. 


rounds, 10: entry fee. 


5445-4444 44—40 





H A Lewis (mi .5455445454—45 AL Brackett .. .4444344444—39 
CH Atkins..........5454543555—45 F W Fowle (mil)... .5314434434—38 
BL Lappen......... 444554545444 E SGilmore...... 3423454! 34—37 
H A Lee (mil)....... 3554453445—42 BL Trull (mil).... ..4532453242—34 


J E Darmody (mil). .3444543554—41 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 


OB ss csccc ces 444444445441 PB Jones...........4443554444—41 


PE EE 444444544441 ES Gilmore........4343553444— 39 
Decimal Novelty Match. 

ME Sas itdcictondgsmesedanasqnnes 791010 8 9 8 5-8 579 
MEE vocéctevausvdanesas cae axes 10 7 61010 7 7 8 4 9~%8 
Pe Reso tacidee asucad sacngexes 7978 6 610 7 710-7 
NONI cidade) ci cicedieis 6 ie aid aten anid dviiele 79678 7 8 6 7 10—% 
IE So Geo dn ac uadetslaen 59598 497 5 869 
Combination Match, Decimal Target. 
sc cccemaraaseuvudcadad? x 979910 85 67% 5&8 
EE at ovuakeqncatdvinseccixadcs 3768 568 9 9 8-69 
PR ions Ca cicmasdusn~aenusdeenes 961058 569 4 5-68 
Creedmoor Target. 

INE ascn' cog San adesace: voneasna 444455655 5 445 
Victory Medal Match. 

NN cid scar dadddedeanesucdesae 98 810 9 6 410 9 6—79 
ey ccdicudwkendvenvid-aendouseues SSSSETEAETW F FZ 
I a6 si cseddeuedverenadanes 896998 693 9% 
PPE nis ecxignncnenscsonedcanens 976775 510 9 9-7 


TONGUE SCORES.—The Boston Globe makes merry over some of 
the peculiarities of the average marksman when it hits off his doings 
as follows. There is a kernel of truth under the chaff: Do you see 
that man with the gun? Well, whatis he’ Is he a valiant soldier? 
Oh, no} he is not even a hunter. He never shoots anything unless 
by accident. He isacrack marksmen. He is going to Walnut Hil! 
to eat baked beans and pie. Yes, he will fire his gun at a target if he 

ets a good chance when the target is not looking. No, he is not a 
ineal descendent of the noble red man. Does Ee enjoy himself? 
Dear me! no. It is very chilly out there, and 7 uncomfortable. 
What does he get for s? If he has good luck and hits the 
target he gets a cup, which has to be locked up out of sight for fear 
somebody will steal it. It is alleged, also, that he gets a badge occa 
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sionally, but no one ever sees it. 







recognizes any d 





holes in the target; no one knows as to that. 






don’t suggest such a dangerous thought. 

































































































































by the Brattleboro Rifle Club, New Year's Day, at Oak Grove Range. 


off-hand, 200yds.. on the Massachusetts target. 


gor ring i f snow all day: 
good owing to a light fall of sno (joy: 1419 12. 8 11 10 12 12—111 





REGULAR ARMY RIFLE PRACTICE.—Gen. E. R. Platt, A. A. G. 
Dept.. Missouri, in a general order giving the standing of the several 
pests, regiments, companies and troops of the Department during the 
past target year, gives some interesting information, and makes 
some very pertinent remarks on the experience of the year. He says: 
--While the improvement in most commands has been marked and 
gratif ying—noticeably so in that at Fort Sill, L. T., and in the Twenvy- 
fourth Infantry as a regiment—it is observed with regret that in some 
other commands there 1s a lack of proficiency in this important duty. 
It is particularly noticeable that ten companies in the department— 
three of infantry and seveu of cavalry—are without a single qualified 
marksman. There is no reason to suppose that the men composing 
these companies are less intelligent or less capable of improvement 
in this direction than those of other companies; and in the absence 
of any evidence to the coutrary, the conclusion is unavoidable that 
this result is due to lack of interest in the matter on the part of the 
officers commanding these companies. The progress hereafter made 
by these companies in target firing will be watched with great inter- 
est. When the weather permits, firing on the range at least once 
each week and estimating distance drill at least once each month. 
wili be continued throuzhout the winter. Whenever the weather 
prevents this ‘gallery practice’ will be substituted, and be conducted 
ribed in General Orders No. 26 of 1882, from these head- 
quarters. Firing on the range should be so conducted as to advance 
as many men as possible from the third class to the first and second 
classes, even if they cannot qualify as marksmen, as the figure of 
merit is thus increased. It should be borne in mind that the men 
lost by discharge and desertion before advancing to the higher grade 





as prese 


injure the record of their es irretrievably. The importance 
of the aiming and pointing drill and pulling trigger, as a frequent 


exercise, cannot be overestimated. Recruits and poor shots can 
better and more easily learn the principles of shooting, aiming and 
the trigger pull in gallery practice than on the range. In the exer- 
cise of trigger pulling the firing pin will seldom break if pushed 
home before aiming. In using reloaded ammunition with the ser- 
vice charge in the solid head shell it nas been found necessary to oil 
the latter before firing to prevent it being broken by the ejector. 


A NEW ARMY RIFLE.—The new British rifle for the use of the 

regular army is now spoken of favorably by the English papers, and 
the Volunteer Service Gazette. well qualified to speak understand- 
ingly on the subject, says: “The experiments with the new rifle 
which itis proposed to put into the hands of the regular troops in 
place of the Martini-Henry are now completed, and commanding 
officers of corps to which a limited number were issued for the pur- 
pose of submitting them to an exhaustive test under varying con- 
ditions have been ordered to make their report forthwith. The tests 
have been carrieé out at the principal military stations with, itis 
understood. equaily satisfactory results to those obtained in the 
proof practices, and though the new weapon is a little heavier (about 
six ounces) than the Martini-Henry, it is claimed for it that it pos- 
sesses advantages over the numerous patterns of rifles possessed by 
continental armies, its muzzle velocity being 1,570ft. per second, 
while its penctrative power is shown in the fact that a bullet from it 
will penetrate a 14-inch iron piate at 20yds. Among other advantages 
of the new rifle, the breech action of which is the same in principle 
as the Martiai-Henry. are these: ‘To prevent the inconveni- 
enee experienced in holding the rifle when the barrel is heated 
by long-sustamed or rapid firing, a hand guard is fitted to it. 
The leaf of the back sight is graduated and marked on the left side 
in ranges from 500 to 1,500yds. The long lines on the right side 
divide these ranges into half hundreds and the short lines into quar- 
ters, so that there isa line for every 25,50. and 75yds. between the 
hundreds from 500 and upward. A wind gauge is attached to a slide, 
and moves in either direction. It is considered that the smaller 
vradations on the leaf of the back sight will enanle a soldier to cor- 
rect his elevations more readily, while the wind gauge will enable 
him to make allowance for wind and deflection without laying off the 
target. A back sight for long range is fixed to the whole of the 
experimental barrels, and a long-range front sight from 1,000 to 
2.000yds. is issued with eacb rifle, secured to the upper band by a 
sspring. Two quick loaders, each holding six cartridges, are also 
issued with each rifie, which, when required for use, are hung on the 
side of the body of the action. This quick loader is acted upon by a 
zigzag spring, which always presses one cartridge to the opening in a 
eonvenient position for the soldier toload by the pressure of the 
spring forcing the bullet up the inclined plane.” The present 
service weapon, the Martini-Henry, was adopted for the army in 
1869.°° 

WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 25.—-There was an all day meet at the 
Pine Grove Range to-day of members of the Worcester Rifle Associa- 
tion. The American decimal target was used. Distance 2Myds. Out 
ot a possible 120 the following scores were made: 





BC WMO 200005 seversccsssse «es ON Bw i 2 wi 
Re-Entry... 2... cece ees cece cececee- cele 12 12 11 12 12 12 12 122 11-118 
PET So cicicscaeses .-12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12—120 
ee eee 12 12 11 12 11 11 12 12 12 12-117 
WG PO ono sions sce 32 11:12 11 12 12 12 11 12 12—117 
Re-entry........ ..12 12 12 11 12 11 12 11 11 11—116 
MINOR. So wndccukanasss 24esaneencwenes 11 12 11 11 12 12 11 12 12 12—115 
MRWET, gio oc c0cavessne pcessscaheenen 12 11 12 12 12 12 11 12 11 12-117 
6 a Peer Fe sk se fe eS Oe 
BNMNOR So Sankt s swuoansasaerss tno 12 11111111 7 10 10 11 10—104 


The prize winners for the autumnal series, which close with the 
year are as follows: 


A Williams........... ....70 80 $2) 0 680))|—_-84—405-++-45—450 
A Wihite........c.0..0..50:88 8 8 28 @ —449 
Stedman Clark.......... Ss . S4 83 83 84—419--30—449 
John N Morse, Jr.. .......78 83 83 80 84—410+30—440 
MG Fuller Ree 84 683 «6810 81) BR —417-+-15—482 
ACR ae eee te Sf. 98 78—376—45—421 





The Woodland Gun Club have elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, George McAleer: Vice-President, J. B. Garland: Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. H. Bliss: Executive Committee, A. 8S. Neweomb and J. 
B. Tougoo. . 


GARDNER, MASS., Dee. 27.--At the last regular meet of the Gard- 
ner Rifle Club at Hackmatack Range only four members reported. 
The American decimal target was used; 200yds., off-hand. Out of a 
possible 100 the following totals were made: G. F. Elisworth, 92; A. 
Mathews, 84: F. E. Nichols, 76; W. C. Loveland, 75. 

Jan. 2.—At the last regular meeting of the Gardner Rifle Club at 
Hackmatack Range the attendance was larger than on some of the 
recent neets. The American decimal target was used. The shoot- 
ing was off-hand: distance, 200yds,, with a possible 100, The detailed 
score tells the story: 

G F Elsworth 
Re entry... 





. 9 SwWwWtO 9 9 
.8 101010 810 


9 9 9—92 

5 
8101010 9 9 

‘ 


8 9-87 


I N Dodge..... oe a cikiwenes Oe ee 5—89 
RE in cak So)cs. Ubacacyacnweannes 9999 910 7 9 6—84 
A Mathews... ...10 9 8 0 0 8 710 9 10—88 
ED xe dsos05 68 ache enemies ... 9 91010 8 6 910 9 5—84 
W Lewis.... - a piers ..9 8 9 9 8 6 910 7 9-81 
Re-entry ........ ..7 989910 6 8 9 68 
oe NL. 5 sve os ovscebeextans .9 99 7 8 6 9 5 10 10-8 
«i C Goodale Seta Meee .....10 2710383699 7 9-% 
PIII, os cicsiecaseagccasee 68 5 48 910 8 7 5—% 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, Dec. 2.—Saratoga Rifle Club. Wind light, 


light strong. 200vds, off-hand: 


ee sescoesscces-ce A 1011 91111 1211 128 1-1 
F D Wheeler.... paeaee ....ell 9 11:12 1012 9 10 11 12—107 
re ......10 10 11 10 10 11 12 12 11 10—107 
H Wellington.... pistetcets Shpie Siete 1210 8 11 10 11 10 11 10 11—104 
os een on oiccp acne veierun aon 9 91010 9 10 12 10.11 11—101 
F A White... See he omens eetekentane 11111112 9 9 711 8 9 98 
IE rece cokes ks eacnnn he .. 811 8 9111112 910 8— 9 
C W Shepherd.................--..... 9 9 91112 7 61011 11— % 

OFTIRGGOR. ones secccccscnceecsssd® FT OR 9-3 FBR 2 

Da a waneenew acne , ..9 810 7121010 6 9 9-90 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting took 
place in the armory of the Twenty-second Regiment on the evening of 


BRATTLEBORO, Jan. 1.—The following are the best scores made 
The light was not 


ME Sowsises's > te ewsksiaeewsws Fremeeee 

Taft... ..-11 11 11 11 11 111211 9 11—110 
PINS 6 Saskia apes ...11 11 10 11 12 9 11 12 11 11-109 
| eter Ar 11 10 11 12 11 10 10 11 12 10—108 
UMIIRS.. ciecaseyien's ce hckee aeanenweenne 11 10 11 1110 9 11 11 11 10—105 
French. ; eve eeeell 10 9 11 11 10 10 10 12 11—105 
TS. edad Rovssnwasscueceaviseeeebne 10 10 12 11 9 12 10 10 10 10—104 
RNIN id 5 cured pie ta puiae dee Wshemeteweewe 11 11 12 11 11 11 10 10 6 11—104 
Ponca cakscccunceovrinvoorestey ven 9101211 9 91012 7 11—100 
PE cc cerhcinasneeanceieas soneheu 1110 6121210 8 7 12 12—100 































Jan.8. Acommunication was received from General Grant stating 
thata recent aera pecrenase him from presiding at the meeting. 
Vice-President G. W. Wingate Fate cong In the president’s address 
it was stated that the annual prize montane, last fall 
resulted in a loss of $700 to the association. The report of Secretary 
George J. Seabury stated that fruitless efforts had been made to in- 
duce the Long Island Railroad Company to reduce its rate of fare to 
members of the National Rifle tion between this city and 
Creedmoor, and that fact had materially reduced the receiptsof the 
association. Owing to the increased cost of transpertation to the 
range only three companics m the National Guard affiliated with the 
association last year. The annual report of the treasurer showed the 
receipts to have been $7,648.29; disbursements, $7,176.64; leaving a 
balance on hand of $471.65. Directors for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: John H. Brown, Seventh Regiment; Major C. L. 
Fincke, Twenty-third Regimerf, Brooklyn; Major J. Frederick Acker- 
man, Thirteenth Regiment, Brooklyn; Lieutenant E. L. Zalinski, 
United States Army; W. W. De Forest, Amateur Rifle Club, and 
Captain Clarence H. Eagle, Twelfth Regiment. The organization of 
the Board of Directors was postponed until Feb. 5. 


SARATOGA RIFLE CLUB.—Saratoga Springs, Jan. 5.—Wind very 
changeable, light bad. a ee 200yds, off-hand: 


PEER ssicesinsiccupece goto 12 11 10 10 12 12—111 
DOME c Stas <encevasere Oe 11 10 10 11 12 9 12 12 11 12—109 
Oe IES Ss io: c:rcieocne a oan 10 12 11 12 10 12 10 11 9 11—108 
Be EP 6 ccivsinpie'stas seve 10 11 11 12 8 12 12 10 10 10—106 
PIN Sie ssi trsion'o<xrcwreina 10 12 9 8 10 10 10 10 10 12—101 
NS aiciaiccda uch teseosee 10 10 10 11 10 10 8 8 11 &-® 
BH Wellington . ............. 77 910 8nn 10 11 N— 


ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB.—Regular shoot, Jan. 1. 12-ring target, 
10 shots per man, gallery distance: A. Lober, 113; T. Fitz, 108; T. C. 
Noone, 107; M. Dorrier, 114; V. Steinbach, 103: B. Zettler, 112; W. 
Klein, 109; D. Miller, 111; C. G, Zettler, 111; H. Holges, 107. 


BULL'S HEAD RIFLE CLUB.--322 Third avenue, Jan. 3.—Scores at 
the above club on Thursday. Jan. 3: H. Lober, 119; G. Zimmerman, 
114; H. Hackmann, 111: H. Guother, 107; S. Mehrbach, 106; C. Rein, 
106; D. Holland, 104; B. Walther, 105; W. Ross, 102; J. Jordan, 100; G. 
Wendelken, 92;S. F. C. Weber, 91. 


A SAMPLE CASE.—Mr. L. 8. Phillip, a druggist of Mt. Vernon, 
Dak., finds a pleasant relaxation from the shop in practice over the 
200yds. range. He sends a target of fifteen shots, aggregating 63 

ints, made with a 38-cal. rifle, off-hand, with plain open sight, on 

rec. 10. He says he derived much advantage and secured many 
a good shooting from Mr. Farrow’s book, **How I Became a 
Crack Shot."* 


THE TRAP. 
Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 








ALGONQUIN GUN CLUB.—New York, Jan. 5 —Result of ninth 
contest for Composition Ball Company’s badges: Mr. Hill at 27yds., 
Mr. Cassebeer 24yds., the remainder at 18yds. Lordly, 21; Hanna, 
20; Sauer. 18; Hill, 12; Cassebeer, 16: Griswold, 15; Brenner, 16: 
Berker, 10: Tallson, 15; Raymond, 10.—J. E. M. L. 


PROVIDENCE.—I send the following scores in the order they were 
shot. Match for badge presented by the Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Com- 
pany, and emblematic of the State championship. Fifty clay birds, 
l5yds. rise. 5 traps. 

First Match, September 1883. 


GW Cary........111011211111101111101011111111111101111111111 11100—43 
E W Tinker....... 11111111010111100111101110111111101 101111101011101—39 
Second Match, October 25. 

OW CWE ce siccci 12119111111111101111111111110111110111011111111111—46 


--11111000111110111111000111101101011010111101111011—36 


Third Match, November 22. 
WF eo savas 121111911111100111011111110111111110111111111111 11—45 
JB Valentine. .. .1111111111010001111101111111111111110011 (111111111—48 

The Narragansett @un Club held their first shoot for the club badge 
on Thursday, Nov. 15. The five highest averages in these contests to 
be the team to represent the club at Chicago next spring. The seores 
as will be seen are quite low, as few of the members have practiced 
this style of shooting. 

Terms of Match—Five traps 5yds. apart, 10 singles and 5 pairs 
elay-pigeons each man, singles at 18yds. and double at l5yds rise. 
The following is the score: 
es vsnig evigesiocen cateubscancee 1011111111 
Fi IDS cis: 0 ins 00 5 « sina pineeh wen alee 0101111011 


G J Crandall. 


01 10 00 11 10—14 
10 11 10 11 10—14 


Be PN ices nuance taesune <apaemene 1111010111 10 01 00 11 h—14 
BE IS cine nine xin'p ois Vnitene.s 0 stoi cee 10 11 10 01 11—14 
STII so cca vis cicicke ngeineaie Rela 0011111111 11 10 10 01 00—13 
SON, sciccteunpavee, Ssiesuenmeeal 1111001110 01 00 01 10 00-10 
IIIS ino kn cinnnb'ckniewxeanettenen 1011110001 11 00 00 10 10—10 
C J Crandall eeseeees 0110000011 11 10 01 10 10—10 
of eer ere ee 0011001000 00 00 11 10 10— 7 





G. W. Cary wins tie and badge. 
Second shoot for club badge, Nov. 22. 





gio cinclecivnsloteenaseateuccsee 1910111111 11 00 10 11 17—15 
Be II, wccwan’ ase 6000 cmerene alle 1111010201 O1 11 11 01 10—14 
NN 65 6: dixigu wincaidvins 43.05 Oa o are eebienel 1101111111 00 10 01 09 11—18 
I ccccecsens Suc cueoun .. 00: 1101001 11 01 10 10 11—11 
RPE cca cniewaee eesesiniemn sine 0010101111 00 10 10 10 10—10 
he Sr rer 0100011111 00 01 10 10 10—10 
BF ont tcincnctsekinnsinnond 0110000001 11 10 10 10 10— 9 
i NEED 3c wlowr.cnceacnana ss) Sec vaeM 1010110000 10 10 00 10 O1— 8 


E. W. Tinker wins badge. 


TORONTO, Dec. 29.—The city 1s having something of a boom on the 
pigeon-shooting question, owing to the recent shooting tournament. 
The Mail is always an excellent authority on al]l topics of interest to 
sportsmen, and to-day it publishes an interview with an old shooter 
about trap work in this vicinity, and in the course of a pleasant talk, 
he says: 

‘“*Yes, the air is full of pigeon shooting at present, and that kind of 
sport is as lively or livelier than ever it has been in this part of the 
country. The noble army of shooters is being recruited every day, 
and all the older heads are getting better. We have a dozen or fifteen 
men in this city that can’t be beaten as a team of all round men. In 
fact, they are all so good that a match between any two of them 
would be a toss-up to see who was the better man, and to say what 
was really true, I think that the ultimate success of either would lie 
in their getting the best run of luck in the send off of the birds. Of 
course, [ don't mean to say that any of them could be matched 
against Carver or Bogardus, but they are two out of thousands, and 
outside of these I don’t think there is any man living who can come 
here and be sure of beating any of them.” 

“Have you any means of really finding out the best men!” 

“It is a difficult matter, for you must know that a man won't shoot 
the same two days in succession, everything being even. Then the 
question of superiority is in a measure chance work, and the slight- 
est accident may throw a man all out. Then, again,a man may be 
shooting in his best form and will have a very bad run of luck, Often 
I have seen birds beautifully killed, and falling just on the line, and 
so being counted against the shooter. But, of course. a man will be 
known after a time by bis number of birds on the average, and so 
begins to work up a name. You cannot accept any one performance 
as a criterion of a shogter’s powers.”’ 

**Who are the best men in the city?” 

“Well, John Taylor was the best man I ever knew in the city. He 
was a grand rifleman, a dead sure shot, and under any sort of favor- 
able circumstances could pot his bird without balf trying. But be 
has retired now. Then there are John and Harry Townsend, John 
Humphrey, Coburn, C. Pickering, Dick Tinning, Jim Douglas, Harry 
Watson (better known to pigeon shooters as Billy Johnson), Will Vili- 
liers, G. Smith, John James (of the Toronto Gun Club), John Wilson, 
G. Smith and Van Vleck. Of all this crowd it would be next to im- 
possible to say who was the best, and any of them could hold their 
own against most people. They are all men well known in the city 
and thorough sportsmen.” 

“How do they gain their proficiency +” 

“They were mostly all brought up in Toronto, and have been shoot- 
ing for along time. They began, I suppose, on the marshes, where 
there is lots of shooting with wild ducks and = and that’s about 
as good practice as any one could have. They get quickness and 
steadiness, and can get on to their bird every time. Then you know 
we have lots of mer who are not quite up to these, though not a 
great deal behind, and quite good enough to kill their seventeen or 
eighteen birds out of the twenty-one. Tue first lot uf men are about 
safe to kill nineteen birds out of the first twenty. I have seen them 
shooting off as many as three times to decide the first place. For 
instance, see the Briggs tournament, when there were three or four 
attempts to decide the victor before he was settled on.”’ 

“How is the sport encouraged in Toronto?” 

‘Like almost every other branch of sport, Toronto Is rapidly waik- 
ing into the position of head in this line, and can show more first-rate 
shooters than any city in the Dominion. They are all enthusiasts, 
and spare no pains or expense to make their meetings pleasant.” 

“Are your rules satisfaetory?”’ 

“Well, yes; I think they are all right. Every place has its own 
rules and regulations, which vary in some slight degree. Now, the 






FOREST’ AND STREAM.. 
. . : . : 


Where, then, does the fun come in? 
Oh, it is great fun for him to collect near ordinary men and talk with 
himself about how many times he has blacked the bullseye. Does 
he always tell the same story’ That is hard to say, but no one ever 
L ifference; it is all Greek to the rest of the world. It 
would not be said that he isa bore? Not unless he bores the bullet 

Does anybody ever 
have a mad desire to shoot the crack marksman’ Gracious, no! 


me? % 


| (Jame. 10, 1886 





rules read, ‘the use of two'barrels at 3lyds. rise,’ while ours 
make it the use of one barrel at 21yds. 
in getting birds?’’ 
get the birds in good condition in sufficiently 
large numbers for a big shoot, but there is no-difficulty in getting 
forty or fifty birds if you know the way to get about it.” 


| — 








To insure prompt attention, COmmunications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


ILEEN. 


UR telegraphic information of the arrival of this fine cutter in 
Smithtown harbor, N. C., announced in last week’s. , has 
since been supplemented by further’ néws. The yacht a very 
rough pas around Hatteras, and but for her Gat vere and 
ability would have been obliged to run back for the is as did ‘all 
the coasting vessels which attempted to round the dreaded Cape at 
the same time. She won the est encomiums from those on board 
and also sqoeniies to the local papers shewed herself an excelient 
sealboat. It was blowing a young gle from east northeaat, when the 
cutter got her ancher and worked out of the Roads and down the 
coast in a tremendous sea which no other yacht of her size would 
venture to face. Her mast, one of the scrub sticks picked up in the 
New York market, played the yacht false in the trying circumstances, 
as had all along been feared. Battens had been fayed along the upper 
halt to —0% the stiffness the stick itself was lacking, but the tree 
proved “short” and ‘‘carroty’’ in the grain and sprung ten feet above 
tne partners, after leaving Norfolk harbor. 
suitable spar can be found in the Southern market. 

The lack of good trees for a racing rig is much to be deplored. It 
will be remenibered that a great many yachts sprung their sticks last 
season. Schooners Agnes, Ruth and Cilytie all suffered in com i 
tively mild weather and smooth water, Bedouin lost a cou le of 
booms for the want of spring and elasticity to the spar, and even 
little Schemer and the Aneto Pe their masts over the bow right 
here in New York harbor, while Wenonah had to forego her chances 
for a prize in the Newport race of last August, because she could not 
be kept to her work, but had to nurse a weak mast. The absence of 
good spars for equipping our yachts is accounted for in this way: It 
does not pay to import a shipload from Oregon, as the demand is 
not sufficient, and single trees shipped by rail dre burdened with too 
much expense for overland freight. Hence the shiploads are all 
consigned to the English market instead, and it has come to 
that we must send to English — yards for a tree of American 
growth. A new mast from abroad is now due for the Wenonah, and 
in future the foreign market will be drawn upon more extensively. 
It speaks well for the easy motions of Ileen and che confidence placed 
in her superb qualities in rough water that she should have put to 
sea in a winter gale and rounded the Hatteras shoals in an onshore 
biow in spite of the weakness manifested in her mast. 


A BATCH OF NEW PLANS. 


7 drawing board is fast becoming recognized as the source from 
which all boats shouid spring. Mr. A. Cary Snith has been 
busier this year than ever before, and the amount of work launched 
from his draughting office includes everything, from a singlehand 
cruiser up to the stately schooner of the largest dimensions, Mr. 
Smith has finished the plans for a very fine schooner which shows up 
wellin the plans, and in the model subsequently made from the 
scheme on paper. This schooner is 87ft. loadline, 19.4ft beam, and 
12ft. draft. A keel boat as a matter of course, as centerboards have 
been stripped of their anes to apocrypheal speed. There 
will be 20 tons of lead on the new schooner’s keel, which she will “lug” 
to great advantage, taking the line through Fortuna’s grand burst 
down wind in the Newport match of last August. Her beam is very 
moderate indeed, being but 0.223, quite up to modern ideas for a good 
vessel. But it is in the body plan this schooner shows to greatest ad- 
vantage. She is deep witbout any flat floor or straight in her frames, 
but with a look which recalls Seabelle, the Wivenhoe beauty, to mind. 
Her section may be classed as that of a regular cutter. High side 
with no flare, but round enough to the top timbers to take away all 
approach to a flat wall, then a long, easy, deep bilge. sinking away 
into a holiow about the floors, and aoens finally into a good wide 
keel, which is in reality to be included in the body proper. 

As the Fortuna was a modification upon the Intrepid, so again will 
this new vessel be a still further modification upon Fortuna in the 
same direction, toward which all our yachts are now tending—less 
beam, less floor, lower bilge, greater displacement and greater hold— 
in short, easier and abler forms for more exacting work nowadays 
expected from a good yacht. This schooner will have no less than 
160 tons displacement which, on her fine form, will make her one of 
the smartest in light airs or ina bubble. She is sharp enough forward 
and has a very clear run without a bunch in the middle. Her center 
of buoyancy has been located a trifie further forward’ than in For- 
tuna in the search for even better performance to windward. ‘The 
forefoot is well clipped away, the rocker is fair and well distributed, 
the post rakes ‘of course’ and the hull above is finished off in the 
jauntiest of cutter fantails “‘of course.” It is the only finish which 
good taste and zood practical sense would give to a vessel. Fortuna 
was a brilliant triumph at footing, and it is open to question at least, 
whether, afier being thoroughly tested and trimmed for the purpose, 
she is not as good as anything in the fleet at a deadhammer rough 
and tumble or a twist to weather in smooth water. The new 
schooner, however, will not tail in any respect if she is sailed for 
what there isin her. She is or will be, in our judgment, by long odds 
the finest vessel of her class ever modelled in this part of the world. 
At running, reaching or turning, as well as an easy, able vessel which 
can keep the sea in safety and to good pur when the flatirons 
have to cut for shelter, this new design is to be considered an innova- 
tion upon the old dogmas of —_ displacement and flat floor, which 
is certain to be crowned with the success such a conscientious and 
carefully balanced scheme deserves. The design certainly bears the 
closest criticism as a whole or in its several parts. 

The second schooner about to be commenced by (ieo. Lawley & 
Son, of South ton, for Mr. Forbes, has already been mentioned in 
these columns. Being of light draft, a floor and quick bilge, with 
fuller lines all round. and a deck-house, followed as a matter of ne- 
cessity. She is 65ft. loadline, 18.9ft. beam, or sav 34% beams, and 6ft. 
draft without board. The model is no radical departure from others 
of the kind, except that moderation has not been overstepped. She 
has rather less beam than the old faith prescribes, and for that reason 
smaller sails with just as much roem below as in a boat 8 or 4ft. 
wider. Her freeboard is 2ft. Zin, to planksheer, clipper stem and a 
cutter’s overhang aft. The design shows easy quarters, and is excel- 
lent throughout on the limits which had to be held. The rig is that 
of a schooner, with fixed bowsprit and one jib only. Should it be 
decided to follow the fashion and turn her into a keel on 8ft. of water, 
she would prove satisfactory no doubt. This schooner is to be built 
on the double-skin plan with light framing. Other schooners are 
under consideration, but none far enough advanced to enable a fore- 
cast to be made. 

Of sporting vessels, the most prominent one from Mr. Smith’s 
board is the big centerboard cutter for Mr. Iselin, in which a com- 
promise of t; as been attempted with a degree of success which 
ought to e the new one a fiyer, if any fly there be in a boat of 
“medium” proportions. Wecan best characterize this design as a 
narrow Mischief from the bilge up, with a hollow from bilge down to 
keel added on below. The chief dimensions are 70ft. loadline, 19.3ft. 
beam and 8ft. draft, to which the designer was limited. By the way. 
aoes any one take Jess than the full limit of draft so which he can go? 
How ideas have changed in this respect! The cry now is, ‘‘All the 
draft I can possibly carry in such and such waters.” And where 
there is more water, there is also sure to be more draft. The dis- 
placement of this boat is large. being full 80 tons against 65 of the 
Gracie. The matches last season have brought out the value of size, 
so that displacement is now wanted, where light weight for skimming 
“over the water’? was the universal hobby in the olden time before 
cutters had arisen to plague us in light weather and knock the a. 
weight-for our-light-summer-weather”’ dogma higher than a kite. The 


least freeboard is 3.3ft., the stem plumb, and a cutter fantail. The 
rig will ‘“‘of course”’ be that of a fi cutter, and, indeed, above 
water, this yacht cannot be distinguished from one of the regular breed. 


Whatever else she may be, she will be as smart in ap) as any 
cutter, and that means a long pull ahead of any sloop on the score of 
beauty. The keel will be of heavy flange iron, 2ft. inside the flanges. 
so the lead can be stowed where it properly belongs. The center- 
board is small, 16.8ft. long, just enough to swear by as a sort of con- 
necting link between the ancient sloop and the modern idea, a cutter 
in all but for the want of = the least sha oft 
the beam and a keel to hold her down to business. The hull be 
iron all through to secure the strength such a boat calls for. 
She will be flush deck, with all tne style of a regular cutter. Her ad- 
vent will be one of the events of next season and her performance 
will disclose just what hope there is left for schemes on the 
“medium” before coming down to hard pan, represented by the 
genuine article in cutters. 

Among the iar craft to which the revolution from cobble- 
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stones inside to lead outside has given rise, we may note a small yacht 
of 25ft. loadline, intended for some promising you! of the ris- 
ing generation of Boston. This boat is a deep and fairly beamy 
sloop oe ac ge had ad Langs wey ord a the —, of Mr. Smith . 

w designs, she shows good depth o: ,no oor or straigh 
m he frames, but an O. G. curve from railt torabbet. The keel is kept 
very wide to give good beariog for plenty of lead outside. Although 
9,1ft. beam, both ends of this boat are — fine, which, with the 
draft of 3ft. 9in., insures easy steering with an absence of the irre- 
sistinle griping and wild yaw of a flat-floored craft. This yacht 
js bold in side, has less sheer than usual, anda nobby cutter fantail. 
There will be two and one-half tons of lead on a keel 2ft. wide. The 
centerboard is small, be’ 7i6ft, long, and but for the rather liberal 
allowance of beam, would not even be required. 

Mr. Smith has also several cutters in hand, and alterations to the 
Arrow to bring her up to a cutter in looks, as far as possible. One of 
the new cutters is for a gentleman of New Haven, and will soon be 
in frame at Driscoll’s yard, Greenpoint. As the lines of this yacht 
will shortly be published, we may content ourselves with repeating 
her general dimensions: Length on water line, 32ft.; beam, 8}¢ft. ; 
draft, 6ft. 5in.; seven and one-quarter tons lead on keel; noist of 
mainsail, 26ft. 


LOG OF THE ILEEN. 


E have before us the actual! log beok of the cutter Ileen, from 
which we extract the pa: rom Norfolk harbor to Smith- 
town, relating the manner in which the mast was sprung. The cutter 
has aiready received a new stick and was at last accounts about 
ready to sail for Savannah and the West India Islands. The owner 
and guests are a bgory with the cutter and enjoying the cruise 
immensely. All hands bad a great laugh at the nonsensical yarns 
which were current here some time ago. e crew are well contented 
with their berths, and Captam Penny reports the Ileen the finestsea 
boat he has ever had in charge, and believes she can drown out the 
schooner Softwing, 78ft. loadline, of which he was captain during her 
great 17,000 mile cruise around the Atlantic. That Deen is asplendid 
success as a seaboat and cruiser is now established beyond question. 
Dec. 22.—After remaining in Norfolk harbor twelve days to enable 
the owner and friends to pay a visit to Baltimore, the cutter weighed 
anchor at 6:15 A. M. and towed out of harbor. Wind N.N.E. At9 
A. M. anchors and cables were stowed for sea, the tug let go anda 
course was shaped §8.E. by E., Cape Henry lighthouse bearing 8.W. 
by W. The log was set at 11:12, meter, 30.1; temperature of 
air, 41 degrees; water, 49. At 12:20 P. M. had made by log 7 miles. 
At 2:30, 9muiles. Lead showed 13 fms. dark sand. At 3 P. M. jibed 
over to starboard and shaped course 8.3% W. Wind N. by E. At 
5:15 P. M. jibed ship to port and steered $.8.W., wind being north. 
Got cast of lead at 8 and set logafresh. Weather dull and rainy all 
night. CourseS. by E. 4 E., wind veering again to N.N.E. 

EC. 23.—At 8 A. M. wind veered to E., jibed ship to starboard, 
and at 9 A. M. altered course to W. by S. By noon had made by log 
112 miles. Air, 60; water, 77; barometer, 30.2. Wind came out 
pe 4 from 8.E. At 6 blowing hard and high sea running. Course 
stili W. by S. Double reefed main trysail, and put single reef in fore- 
staysail. At10P.M. had made by log sixty-six and three-quarter 
miles; wind lulling, shook out reefs and tacked off shore. 

Dec, 24.—At 1 A. M. windS.W., course 8.8.E. “Wind quickly fresh- 
ened to a gale from 8.W., bead on. Hauled down two reefs in try- 
sail, lowered staysail, reeted yee oo close in and ran out No. 4 i! \ 
It was now blowing ve rd, and the sea ran high. At 3A. M. shi 
was hove to till = ight. At 5:30 let draw and set staysail; 
vessel behaving exceedingly well. The iron strap of the runner tackle 
block suddenly gave out, and in pitching a serious jerk to the mast 
caused it to spring ten feet above deck. At once lowered peak and 
hore up, running to leeward, when the horns of the trysail gaff gave 
way. Balance reefed the trysail and continued running before the 
gale until 9 A. M., during which time we ‘‘fished”’ the mast with the 
trysail gaff. Had run W. by N. while so engaged. At 9:40 reset the 
log, hauled on the wind and went at it —_ on port tack. Atil A. 
M. had made 10% miles. Weather thick with rain.’ Soundings, 
20fms. Atnoon stood off shore on starboard tack, W. by N., 6 miles. 
Barometer, 29.9; air. 68; water, 73. From noon to6 P. M. stood off and 
on shore to best advantage. At6P. M. shifted jibs, setting storm jib. 
At 7 P. M. had made 334 miles. Wind from W., moderating gradu- 


ally. 

Dc. 25.—At midnigbt tne gale had subsided. Wind light from N. 
W., course S.W. By 7 A.M. calm set in with nasty roll. Crew 
occupied at various small jobs during forencon. At noon light airs 
from S.W., course 8.8.E.; distance 5414 miles. Set log At4P. M. 
had made 1134 miles. At6 ship’s position by observation 76.20 W.; 
33.42 N. At 7:15 log showed 19 miles. At 11 wind backed to N.N.W., 
course W. by 8.48. Log shows 304 miles. 

Dec. 26.—2 A M., steady wind from N., course W. by S. \& S. 
Sounded in 20fms. At 4 A. M. log shows 5014 miles from previous 
noon. Hauled up to W.N.W. at 7; distance, 74 miles. Reset log. At 
noon had made 29 miles; barometer 29.9. At 4 wind shifted to E.: 
altered course to 8. by E.in 9fms. At midnight log showed 70 miles; 
calm with nasty rolling sea; rained heavily during morning. 

Dec. 27.—By 6 A. M. it was again blowing very hard with high sea. 
Shackles of trysail-sheets broke and rove strap through the eye. 
Raining aliday. At noon wind from 8.W.; course W.N.W. At3 P. 
M. sighted nae Fear Light, red revolving, bearing W.N.W.., right 
ahead. At 7:30, being well in, dropped anchor in 54% fms. Log, 99 
miles. Wind west. weather cleared. 

Dec. 2%.—Weighed anchor at 5 A. M., and headed for Frying Pan 
lightship. At 8 set spinnaker and balloon staysail, course E. by 8. 
Rounded lightship and stood for harbor N.W. py W. Calm at 4 P.M. 
Drupped anchor at 6. Weighed again at 9 P. M., and sailed into har- 
bor Wind N.E. and weather fine. 

Dec 29.—Dropped anchor off Smithville at 9:30 A. M. Dried sails 
and cleared up ship, : 

Dec. 30.—Off Smithville. Calm, weather fine; being Sunday, there 
was no work done. 

Dec. 31.—Off Smithville. Dull and rainy. Scrubbed decks, got 
spinnaker boom on deck, unbent mainsail and got mast clear for ex- 
amination. No wind all day. 

Jan. 1.- Off Smithville. Weather fine. Mast had to come out. 
Towed up to Wilmington at 2 P, M., and moored ship in the evening. 

Jan. 2.—Off Wilmington. Strong S.W. wind and rain. Barometer 
at noon, 29.5. Overhauling gear. Selected fine new spar. 

JAN. 3.—Stripped mast; 

Jan. 4.—Unstepped old mast alonside of a barge and sent it ashore. 
Everything ready to receive the new mast. 

The passage around from Hampton Roads was a succession of 
short gales and calms, with light variable winds. The yacht be- 
haved splendidly in the sea. The old mast was a poor stick, the new 
one promises much better. 


A NOVEMBER DASH IN A SEVEN-TONNER. 
(CONTINUED. ] } 


oe A CHOR’S foul, sir,” were the first words which greeted my ear 
upon emerging from below. And foul it was with a venge- 
ance; but it was something to know that the hnndred and twenty 
pounder had been broken out and was in sight, without any demand 
upon such muscular inefficiency (I run to brains principally) as I 
might have been called upon to add to the sum total. There was the 
big hook hanging crown uppermost, with a half hitch, a genuine 
half hitch, about one of the arms, three or four indescribable turns 
about the other, more about the shank and a liberal assortment of 
bights and twists. which hid the stock and ring, as though the an- 
chor was completely befuddled and totally devoid of any sense of 
ropriety in the presence of the august company it had to face. 
here was no great hurry, as the yacht was conveniently riding toa 
line from permanent moorings, but the water was awf ansympa- 
thetic that day and the iron chain was as cold as a millionaire to 
charity. The fish davit or cathead was — outboard and a line 
passed down through the ring. Our skipper, Corinthian of 
course, aided by the cook, a professional man as deft as a 
sailor as he was in the concoction of savory dishes, turned to 
witb a will, while the — superintendence of affairs devolved 
upon me by a process of natural selection. Needless to say, it was 
very general and of that lofty kind which is way above meddling 
with such trifles as unravelling a labyrinth of muddy chain, but pre- 
fers to take it out in looking on. W the weight taken by the cat- 
head, chain was stuck out the hawse hole, and after a few fervent 
supplications, mingled with the grunts and groans of those doubled 
head down over the bulwarks, the tangle was a cleared and 
our best bower roused up, ring first, and the fluke landed on the fish 
plate covering the rail. ‘‘Now, boys. let’s get the topsail on her!” 
Whew! Topsail, thought I, in this kind of weather! Won't stay 
sheeted a long while, that’s certain. Just bring her on the wind and 
if this breeze doesn’t lay her coamings in, I don’t know what a stiff 
breeze can do. Mildly this impression was a to the skipper, 
who merely laughed and passed me the balliard, probably to keep 
me from talking and give me something todo. “She will stand it 
easily enough.” So our jibheader was promptly sweated up to a 
taut Iuff and sheeted out by that invigorating process known as 
* ing off,’’ which process forcibly reminds the man fresh from 
a city office that soap and water every morning in the year does not 
contribute to a horny fist, whatever other virtues may be claimed for 
such a habit. 
There was a lull in the commotions preparatory to 
way, and a chance for a few reflections anent the 
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yaehts run when anchored in a tideway. It 1s next to impossible to 
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find any still water harbors in the neighborhood of New York, and 
small yachts require require sharp watching. I came near losing 
a craft of my own last year upon several occasions. You give hera 
long scope, lock up the cabin, and depart in the fancied security of 
the yacht with plenty of chain out should it come onto blow. But 
she is not secure by a long ways. Tailing first to ebb, then to flood, 
she sweeps about the anchor in circles and each time ties herself up 
shorter and shorter as the bight of the chain fouls rocks, old moor- 
ings, or a fluke of her own anchor, until she is in to a short stay, and 
then, of course, it begins to blow like fury all at once. While you 
are fl g up millions of dollars of other people’s sae in an 
office, and mentally painting ideal pictures of how bravely the boat 
is riding out the storm, and the kind of a compound purchase you 
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will clap on to break out the anchor which will be buried so hard an d 
fast as to resist beef in its raw state, the stupid little thing has got 
herself in a very bad fix., has capsized he» anchor, and each wave is 
lifting her on to destruction. When next you rush from business and 
catch the first glimpse of the boat the heart begins to sink. 
There she lays, to be sure, tut what on earth do all 
those lines and lashings about the mast and bits portend? 
How did they get there, and what has happened in the mean time? 
Surely she had 8fms. of scope in ifm. of water, which is according 
to the true nautical Hoyle and twice over. Breathless inquiries are 
made and the story becomes as plain as day. With the chain apeak 
and riding from the crown, the oat was in a fair way of being soon 
dashed to pieceson the stony beach. Thenher predicament was 
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espied in the nick of time by some weather-scarred old finback, 
whose affection for boats and professional pride prompted him to 
hunt up an old rusty relic with flukes eaten off and stockless, per- 
—_, but weighing a good deai nevertheless, and with this and sundry 
odd lines bent one to the other, he pulled off in his sciff to the rescue. 
Then you slip a William into his huge palm, which somehow happens 
to be justin the right place at the right moment, although he did not 
expect anything of the sort. After such a dubious compliment you 
get aboard and begin to clear up, glad the boat escaped with nothing 
more serious than the havoc due to hob nails under 200  orypecten 
pressure. But what is the small boat owner to do, as long as he can- 
not ship acrew? Well, for one thing, never trust a long scope, but 
sight the anchor once every day or two, either yourself or through 
some proxy. Orelse lay down permanent moorings of a reliable 





kind. If that cannot be done, then moor to a span, that is, plant one 
anchor up river and another down river by a separate chain, 
which will prevent the boat's sweeping either one or the 
other. But if the wind blows on shore, each would be 
trending broad off the bow. Hoiding power would be much dimin- 
ished, the anchors would work round in their beds and the boat would 
begin to drag. If there is enough room, well and geod, for the two 
ought to hold as soon as they trend pretty well ahead. If there is no 
room, the yacht’s heel would likely sound and thump to pieces. If it 
blows off shore and the beach is very bold, the boat might drag into 
deep water on a cruise of her own. The plan I always prefer is to 
“back” one anchor by another far in on the same chain. After a 
long scope is out on the first, I bend on the second by ing a bight 
of the chain through the ring and taking a couple of half bitches above 
with what is left and then letgo. The orthodox way is to take one 
half nitch and seize up the end, but the seizing onced chafed through 
on the rocks, and two hitches can be bet on with greater safety. Now 
the boat may gyeep about the second anchor till in to a shcrt stay as 
much as she likes. It will hold until it blows. Then she simply 
breaks out the second and brings up on the first in safety with a long 
scope. With this precautionary measure, you can go on adding up 
other ple’s dollars with the windows rattling and the rain beating 
down in an easterly gale with better prospects of balancing the ac- 
counts at first lick, and when a frenzied man rushes in at 2:10 for “two 
hundred Lake,” you are not as apt to pass out “three hundred O. T.”’ 
by mistake. 
When our a had caught breath after getting the topsail on a 
good stretch, ands laid aft to muster. Besides the cook, who is 
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mentioned first in due order of importance. the erew was feund to 
comprise our worthy skipper and a young cousin, who proved « most 
promising tar for future Corinthian battles afioat, and last and least 
(by length measurement I mean) the historian of this log. The fourth 
man for the cabin was still missing. This zrieved me much. He was 
the heavy weight of the crowd, our main reliance for all hard pulling, 
and no end of a good fellow when it came to “swigging otf,’ at which 
we cheerfully awarded him the palm. If he sprang to the ropes with 
amazing alacrity before I could get to the pin, it followed that he 
had the end led out for me to hold while he did the swigging. anc of 
course I readily resignved myself to fate whenever it was peak or 
throat halliards, but when the mandate went forth to hoist the colors 
chock up, my opportunity was at hand, and by diligent attention to 
such commands preserved an excellent reputation as a ‘hard worker.” 
Anxiously we scanned the shore for the missing link. After awhile 
the 16 o’clock train (new measurement) whirled around the curve and 
brought up puffing and snorting at the little country depot. A few 
moments more, then a head bobbed up upon the scene, shoulders 
next, and fipaily the whole athletic corporosity of our beefy hand 
came into view as he sailed down upon us on a reach across the roll- 
ing meadows. Jumping into the dinghy, a horribly cold pull which 
stiffened my fingers, was a cheap sacrifice for the solid value of the 

rize brought off to the ship. Before you could say Jack Robinson 
1e had shifted into seagoing togs, and was on deck casting about for 
something to haul on and “bust,” a trait of character which is most 
admirable upon the eve of a cruise. 

Everything and everybody now being aboard, the word was given 
to let go, and in an instant the jib fluttered out to the breeze and the 
eutter’s head paid off till she could look straight through the Broth- 
ers’ passage. When the jib was up hand taut, a few quick pulls on 
the jigger tailed on to the standing partof the halliards served to 
stretch the luff like a bar of iron, whereupon the foresail next re 
ceived our attention, while the man at the helm coolly left the stick, 
stepped down into the lee gangway and proceeded to trim head 
sheets and make fast to their respective cleats. Then he stepped 
‘back, surveyed things in general and leisurely straddled the heim 
again. Well Inever! But this wasa cutter and one of the “ad- 
vanced” type at that and I had grown rusty on cutters, had become 
thoroughly inured to the quick and obstreperous behavior of the 
fly-about centerboard vessels which would have been up in the wind 
and staring you in the face had any such thing been attempted in a 
soggy breeze which forced us down at times to a plank sheer three 
feet out when at anchor. Runner tackle and topmast hackstay were 
set up, gear coiled away and decks cleared up. The skipper then 
gave the yacht a taste of lee helm, and shook her a trifle, so we could 
haul the 11ft. boat alongside. ‘Two hands bent over, caught ner by 
the nose and in a jiffy had her up on the rail looking athwartships. 
She was then slewed fore and ait and nested in the gangway witha 
small fender under the inboard bilge to save the mahogony hatch 
from being chafed. The painter and a length of small stulf aft served 
as lashings to keep her from shifting. 

The sun had sunk a huge ball of fire ina clearing sky with the 
heavy banklike cumulous clouds driven back, tiers of stratus form 
shaping in their place, beautifully tinged with a generous wealth of 
crimson unde: neath, then fading into a soft emerald green which 
in turn slowly gave way to asmoky blue tint, hardening gradually 
into the deepest black with the rapid advance night was making, as 
the clouds receded low down on the horizon, Cur active man had 
been skirmishing round pro bono publico, hau lit the binnacie lamp, 
got side hghts to burning brightly in the rigging, when [I bethought 
me of the pennant up aloft. Here was a job to my suiting. So mus 
tering all the seamanship the case would admit. the burgee was 
brought to deck free from accident of any kind. With this triumph 
asa contribution to the work going on, { hied me below, broke out 
some North Carolina, filled a pipe, and appeared again puffing, per 
forming the feat of “walking the quarterdeck behind a briar bow! 
filed with Durham,”’ the manner of accomplishing which a corres 
pondent in Boston has asked me to explain. This great engineering 
problem was most likely solved by Noah himself, sitting asvride the 
roof «f the ark after it stopped raining, and it seems strange that a 

ractical yachtsman of Boston should want an explanation at this 

ate day. It is accomplished by having a tin cover to the pipe, 
four little holes in said cover supplying the draft. But now thet we 
have got the yacht spinning along, with the northwester abeam, past 
Mary Ann’s friendly beacon light on the North Brother, the skipper 
at the helm, the active man on the lookout, the cook down helow 
wrestling with savory compounds for supper, and myself prome 
nading aft and serene in frame of mind, we may as well round to on 
the log for this week, ostensibly on the score of no more space, put 
in reality on the — of the story paper, which gets the gleaming 
dagger—aha!—glittering in the uplifted hand of tie villian clutching 
his quivering victim—aha!—by the throat, when in another instant 
the tiend’s deadly weapon split the black night like a meteor’s tail 
and—to be continued in our next. Of course you buy the next num 
ber to find out whether the tail struck the right spot or you propose 
to know the reason why. Having presumably got my reader cruising 
along with me in his mind, be has got to buy the next humber or he 
gets left right abreast of Mary Ann’s Light, a very dangerous 
fairway to get left im. 





INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As a result of the numerous items appearing in your columns 1 
have many inquiries concerning sharpies and similar boats. Will 
you permit me to answer some of them in the readiest way to reach 
all interested ¢ 

First. Why 1s the balance rudder used on the Nonpareil sharpie in 
preference to the pintle rudder, with skag’ Because it is. almost 
without exception, the only rudder ever found among the hundreds 
of sharpies in daily use on Long Island Sound, and because it is far 
stronger th’n any other light draft rudder. 

Second. Why is the yawlrig better than any other for sharpies’ 
Because it is easier on the masthead, easier on both boat and riggiry, 
requires lighter spars, 1s closer winded, and far simpler and more 
manageable than any other. 

Third. Are sharpies safe. staunch and strong seagoing boats’ The 
record shows that during the past three years several sharpies have 
sailed safely and comfortably down our coast to Floridain the winter 
season. One has made the triptwice, and two of them have returned 
to New York. These voyages were made in the months of November. 
December and March. All these boats were of about 20 tons. and 
none of them drew more than 20in. of water. 

Fourth. Why is a narrow sharpie better than a wide one? Because 
she is safer, more seaworthy, faster, dryer, and because a wide 
sharpie pounds in rough water, while a narrow one will not do so, it 
of the proper shape. THOMAS CLAPHAM. 


THE FENDEUR AGAIN, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly allow me a few words in reply to the eriticisms 
which have lately appeared in ForREsST AND STREAM on my letter of 
March 8, concerning the Fendeur type? My object in writing was. 
as I then explained, to compare this novel form of section with that 
more commonly in use, and to show thata design could be drawn 
which would have less exposed area than Fendeur. and that a de- 
sign could be drawn which would have a more effective side for 
lateral resistance than Fendeur. In order to carry out this compatri- 
son it was necessary to adopt some standard. and the basis of equal 
bulks is the only one upon which it is possible to estimate the re- 
spective values of these two elements. “‘R. C. H..°’ whose lett on 
published Dec. 6, takes me to task for “going off into a disquisition 
on equal bulks,”’ but I think he will find it impossible to suggest any 
other standard upon which such compegrisons as | desired to make 
can be drawn. he same writer also points out what he ealls a self- 
contradiction in my letter, inasmuch as my half cylinder had less 
wet surface than my wedge, while the section which I used to com- 
pare lateral resistances had more; and this state of things satisfies 
him that something must be wrong about “my model.” But if he 
will observe that it was not my endeavor to set forth the superiority 
of any model I had constructed, but merely to show what could be 
done with a given bulk, he will see that there was nothing to justify 
his accusation. ; 

As to the numerical values with which I attemped to express the 
results of my comparison, I must admit that they were hastily 
reached and sent off without due attention to accuracy. The state- 
ment which I made, that 7.24 was 16 per cent. greater than 7.08, is of 
course absurd, and would not be wittingly made by any one who 
knew what per cent. means. The difference is, of course, about 214 
per cent., as **R. C. H.”’ has pointed out. 

Ido not want to encumber your paper with a dispute about figures, 
especially when they are based. as were those which I gave. upon 
assumptions made only for the purpose of comparing extreme types 
in one aspect only; but ‘“‘Da Capo,”’ whose letter appeared in your 
impression of Nov. 29, has struggled so manfully to set me right in 
the matter of areas of exposed surface that I must say a few words 
on this point. The problem I proposed was an exceedingly simple 
one. It was to find the volume and area of two sides of a wedge 
28.5ft. long, 4.5ft. high, and 5.3ft. wide; and then to find what would 
be the convex area of a half-cylinder of the same !ength and volume. 
“Da Capo” proceeded to demonstrate that the difference of these 
areas is about ten square feet in favor of the half-cylinder; but if he 
will turn his attention to his calculation of the area of the wedge he 
will see how unfortunate has been his attempt to set me right. Let 
him recall what he was no doubt taught long ago in school as to the 
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more than 17 per cent. of the area of the wi 





less, as *‘Da Capo” attempted to show. 





































A CRUISING MAINSAIL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


look or underrate. | 


| From the London Times. } 


that of the centerboard sloop or that of the cutter. 


entirely new in American waters as many suppose. 


are supposed to characterize the American model. 


fishing schooners and sloops, all keel vessels, o: 
in America is so proud. 
fishing towns number many men who have at least a 


They have produced many remar ble little vessels. 


craft. 


in imitation of them. . 


YACHTING IN AMERICA. 








difference between the “altitude” and “slant height” of a wedge, 
and he will then regret that he so confidently committed himself to 
figures which cannot be supported. He will find that, as a matter of 
fact, the difference in areas is upward of fifty square feet, or a little 
e, in favor of the half- 


cylinder—considerably more than I originally stated it, instead of 


The results of the experiments which “R. C. H.” has lately made 
with a 48 inch model of Fendeur are very interesting, and seem to 
give her designer reason to believe that he will not be disappointed 
in his expectations. The relative value of her performance would 
have been more satisfactorily ascertained if she had been sailed 
against another model whose merits had been established by critical 
competition; but as it is proposed to build from her lines on a large 
scale, there will doubtless be ample opportunities to test her powers. 


Can you explain what is meant by atrysail, such as you say was | 
found convenient on board the Ileen for heavy weather? 
SALAMANDER, 

(The trysail commonly used on board cutters is a small mainsail cut 
narrow with considerable hoist and a lugfoot. It isnot in any sense 
a jury sail, but supplants the large racing mainsail and heavy boom 
for cruising in rough water. Being long on the luff, the head catches 
wind above the sea and steadies the boat when a reefed mainsail would 
be too low for the purpose. Having no boom, the rack of that heavy 
stick lifting in a seaway is done away with and also the danger of 
jibing unexpectedly. Being entirely inboard it can be c 
for bad weather. It is supplied to all cutters in view of their seagoing 
build and the extensive ocean cruising even the sinallest of them under- 
take. It is the custom in our yachts to cut down_racing spars and bend 
a special suit of small sails all around. The cutter reaches the same 
end by simply keeping the big boom mainsail stowed and hoisting her 
trysail instead, reefing*bowsprit and running out the No. 2jib. The 

; term trysail implies a stom sail in the merchant service, though it 
also designates the gaff sails on fore and mainmast of a ship, as the 
foretrysail and maintrysail of a man-of-war. It isa splendid sail 
under which to lie-to when close reefed, as the clew iscompletely tied 
up and the head shows close to the mast in the body of the vessel. 
can also be worked with greater facility shorthanded than the boom 
mainsail, and saves racing canvas from being pulled out of shape 
through tne wear and strain of bad weather. As the pill doctor 
would say: No family ought to be without a box, so too, no single- 
sticker at sea ought to be without a gaff trysail. Those who have 
been shipmates with a sixty or seventy foot boom at sea, wind or no 
wind, know well the anxiety expressed on the faces of the crew when 
that big plaything begins to riot at will and takes charge of the whole | 
boat, and the feeling of relief after the tree has been safely lashed 
amidships. Going to sea is a very different affair from Sound drifting, 
and the gaff trysail is an article of outfitno good sailorman will over- | 


— is a great deal of excitement in yachting circles (and that 

means in bigh social circles) this fall over the racing results of 
the past season. Rumor brings word of anew and wonderful yacht in 
British waters, the Marjorie, whose speed has proved to be extra- 
ordinary, and whose owner meditates a dash for the America Cup 
in 1884. One would imagine her to be a knife blade, with butterfly 
attachment of unheard-of power. Be that as it may, her perform- 
ances have been noted with decided interest, and hundreds of busy 
brains over here are revolving the problem of what our yacht clubs 
must do if the Marjorie should enter her demand for a trial of speed 
with our own racers. The question is, whichis the better model, 


So far as depth of hull is coneerned, the idea of the cutter is not so 
It is true that | 
the American model, so called, has been conspicuous for its breadth 
of beam, shallow hold, and flatness of floor, leewardliness being 
guarded against by the use of a large deep centerboard. 
much prominence has been given to the model prevalent at New York 
city. The America, the sloop Julia, and the famous schooner pilot- 
boat Mary Taylor, all productions of that genius, George Steers, were 
of comparatively light draft, and they had the peculiarities which 
In and around 
New York Harbor, on the Hudson River, and on Long Island Sound, 
all famous waters for cruising, the light draft yachts, with broad | 
beam and shallow holds, have been immensely in the majority. They 
were especially suited to the waters in which they sailed. 
America isa large place, and there are other yachting centers besides 
New York. At Boston, the cruising ground is a different one. 
is to be surean ample bay, but the harbor has long been too crowded 
with merchant vessels, excursion steamboats, and tugs, to make 
it a desirable region for pleasure sailing. Within the last 20 years the 
boat builders and yacht clubs have gradually come to congregate in 
the suburb called South Boston, a long point ef land, from whose 
ocean side the yachts can put out at once into open water. 
New York, the clubs can put out for an afternoon sail and cruise for 
several hours without fairly getting away from smooth water. At 
Philadelphia, they must sail many hours before they reach the sea. | 
But in Boston they sail at once into a rough and deep sea. The ten- 
dency at the latter port has, therefore, been for yearsin the direction 
of keel vessels of goodly draft. Keel boats have been preferred 
even for sloops. It is New Eagland which has produced the clipper 
f which every old salt 
he yachting fraternity of Boston and the 
rtial acquaint- 
ance with fishing experiences, and the liking for keel vessels has been 
the stronger on that account. The boat builders of New England 
have, therefore. studied the — type of build for twenty years. 
al For ten years 
they have also been studying and building after the cutter model, as 
being more nearly of the type they preferred than the centerboard 


At San Francisco, also, where the boats must be seaworthy to a 
high degree, owing to the rough waters and strong winds prevalent 
there, deep hulls have also been preferred. The same is true of other 
yachting centers. It is around New York alone, in fact, that the flat 
model for yachts of all sizes has been so predominant. 
there we have had many deep and sharp pilct boats and yachts built 


| istered by that admirable little boat, the Madge, at New York in 1881. at New York which has given great 


uickly reefed 


| Finally she had another brush with the Schemer, and left her so far 


| cutter model met its fate twice, from blows dealt bya big beamy 


, He is theonly foeman thought worthy of our steel. The sloop and the 


| front. The wind freshened, and the sloop then drew ahead, crossed 


, that whole region felt as if he weighed 100 pounds more after the two 


| size of the yachts; the races were taken as proving that beam, inside 


| couragements, the cutters of the various fleets kept showing their 


| Americans feel bound to regard as insidious, they persisted in coming 


| Bedouin, cutter..... 83 70 


| both the Bedouin and the 60ft. cutter Oriva. The general result has 


| & beautiful boat. She is owned by two men, one of whom, Charles B. 
And even 
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affairs at nce. The average relation of beam and depth of hold ony a Gheciien of Re Ree mat Frequent war whoops 
to EA cpese in the following table, the data for English | are from the ForgsT anp the Peat ers jour 

| cutters being derived from those specimens with which we are | nal and advocate of the cutter in America, and — are now 
aioe h De of Cae ait that te get in both the sloop and the cutter. me 
waterline, Beam. on. impression, in the lan. 


| 
: 
: 
H 


| ie line. abe. ; a ise meee ree - ae discussi There is an 
| Rngfiak Cutters... .vccsccere- cece é 7 of the day, 
Ree Took catecrs. L 243 L 165 L decidedly in favor of keel vessels, and it will be 





New York cutters.. “ 
| New York sloops.... ............. L 34 L ll L siderably by the new rules for measurement for time allowances. 
| New York Lodi aanonets neat >) 2 L 10 L The old system was based on the cubical contents of the hull, or, in 
| New York centerboard schooners. L 275 L 095 L other words, on the a was taxed, and so was 

Boston cutters............... et .265 L 145 L depth. is now taken into except the sailing length 
| UNE MR co scce ech esis stavee L 37 L 12 L of the hull and the sail area. The New York Yacht Club, the princi- 

Boston schooners...........%..... L .235 L 10 L pal one in the United States, was the last one at this port to adopt the 

San Francisco sloops and/ new stand This is its first year under the new rules. The sail 

ee ae ae ‘ L 33 L 095 L area is regarded as a triangle; the base from eet ond on 


, 
- : 5 it, or flying jibstay on the jibboom, to the end 
In the construction of the 1,375 yachts which appear in the Ameri- | the bowspr r : 
can list for 1883, and in the more than 1,000 boats, owned here and a with fete ye pigs yt oe oe 
there, not enrolled in any regular club, the builders have not, of | ‘@T id of the anna e length of the vessel is then 
course, been influenced by set formule in regulating dimensions so ween ts e the forward side of stem at the water line to the aad 
much as they have been by the measurements of other successful | SUT iin om t the stern, wherever found, the crew Being station 
boats of approximate size. Nevertheless, the average good yachts | Water line “The? ain 96 than * , 
of all the clubs have followed the formule given above. If the pro- amidships. OFRe 
portions given have been deviated from, it has been for some special y area of sail+-2 L.W.L. 
reason of the owner. : , ep ee ee ae 

The first shock given to American ideasas to beam was admin- On the result is based the time allowances. ‘The Seawanhaka Club 
She was built at Gowan in 1879, was 46ft. lin. long over all, 3834ft. encouragemen' P , 
long on the water, 734ft. beam, and 7iéft. deep, drawing 8ft. of water, | Measures according to the following formula, 
and registering 10 tons. She sailed four races of 30 miles each on the L W.L-+ ¥ sail area. 
New York —- —_ course in the a a and past _—* ies pea 
Hook. To New York eyes she was a singular object, more like a 
flying fish than anything else, loving more to go through a wave than ee tends tomes — ae ee is no ome os samen 
over it, and setting at defiance some of the notions of our own | deal o “a, "id — t 6 o a , Aig 7. 
amateur sailors, who used to think pleasure sailing implied going a pong By es © oan To re — ay are 
over the water rather than through it. This astonishing creature willing to go @ long way in the construction of new v — 


2g 


| first thrashed the big-beamed sloop Schemer, 134 tons, 39ft. lin. long 
| over all, 36l¢ft. long on the water, 1444ft. beam and 41¢ft. deep, 


drawing 3ft. of water and using a centerboard. She won by six min- 
utes actual sailing time. She then beat the centerboard sloop Wave, 
4136ft. long, 38ft. 74in. long on the water, 143¢ft. beam, 414ft. deep, 
drawing 4ft., doing it handsomely by 12 minutes. The next day she 
sailed away from the sloop Mistral, a boat exactly the size of the 
Schemer, leaving her rival out of sight in a lamentable manner. 


COST OF YACHTS.—Building yachts in Great Britain is very 
much cheaper than with us, if the figures of the Field are correct, 
especially when we consider that an English racing yacht is far 
superior in material, workmanship and especially in outfit, to the 
generality of yacht work turned out on this side of the Atlantic. 
The first cost of a crack racing yaw! like Latona, 94ft. loadline, 20.3ft. 
beam, 12.5ft. draft, is put down as $40,000; and the same fora big 
schooner like Gwendolin, 108ft. loadline, 21.2ft. beam and 12.3ft. 
draft. The first cost of a racing forty. like the Ileen, about 64ft. 


behind that no one had the courage to make another effort. Never 
did American yachtsmen and boat builders scratch their heads and 
tear their hair as during the following winter. The list was searched 
for a sloop that would match the victorious cutter. Several noted | loadline, is put down as $12,000. To duplicate those vessels here 
constructors plotted the production of craft that would overpower | would cost from half as much again to almost double the amount, if 
her. Those they launched tor the purpose, however, could do no , quality and equipment are strictly followed. The figuresin the Field 
better than their predecessors. The victories of the Madge gave a} seem too low to us, but the Field is in a position to know more about 
great impetus oo ae of - a boats. — the cost of building abroad than we are. 

cutters were built that winter at New York an ston, more than | WESTAL.—This English schooner, reported capsized in our pre- 
had been produced previously in the United States. all told. vious issue, fell over on her side owing to the giving away of shores 

Great was the joy when, in the fall of 1882, ata great gathering of | ang mooring lines, the tide being out at gi , Vestal was 
yachts from all parts of the Atlantic coast at Marblehead, Mass., the | modelled after the schooner America. The mainmast flew out of 
the step and ripped up the deck, but repairs are to be effected. She 
is thirty years old, reported sound and in fair condition. 

NAIAD.—This medern racing ten-tonner was caught out in the Irish 
Channel during the recent disastrous gales which visited the British 
coast Dec. 5 and 6. She was on her passage from Scotland to South- 
ampton. Her skipper, John MeNicol, reports her a very fine sea- 
boat. Naid is 37ft. loadline, 7.7ft. beam and 8ft. draft, with 10 tons 
lead, or all of her ballast on the keel. 

MABEL.—Mr. Stebbins has just returned from Clayton, St. Law- 
rence River, and has left the necessary directions to have his com- 
promise sloop Mabel altered intoa keel boat. She is 47ft, over all 
42ft. water line and 134¢ft. beam; will have 7 tons of iron on the keel 
and 5 tons inside. The draft with keel will be 7ft., which is not con- 
sidered too mnch for lake service. 


GIL BLAS.—The correct dimensions of this yacht, recently bought 
jo Mr. Smith of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club, are: Length over all. 
ft.: on water line, 24f.; beam, 8i4ft.; draft, 4ft.; ballast, 5,000 Ibs.. 
of which 3.000 is on keel, 1.000 cast to fit and 1,000 in a top layer. 
_ Sane given last week were taken with a wrong scale from 
e plans. 


centerboard sloop, the Vixen. The cutter on this occasion was the 
Maggie, built in England in 1878, a victorious boat, 48ft. long, 443¢ft. 
long on the water, 83ft. beam, 8ft. hold, and 8¢ft. dratt. The 
Vixen was an old boat. built at Philadelphia in 1871, a 21-tonner, in 
every way a larger vessel than the Maggie, except possibly as to dis- 

lacement. She was 51ft. long over all, 44ft. long on the water, 16ft. 

eam, 4ft. deep, with 5igft. draft. She had frequently displayed 
great ability. The Philadelphians know how to build boats. She 
was selected to meet the stranger. Marblehead is an ancient town 
of wooden houses, swarming with cod, halibut and mackerel fisher- 
men, the home of many a fleet clipper schooner, and Yankee to the 
core. The excitement over the coming contest was intense. Races 
of all sorts were sailed by the yachts, and then came the crowning 
trial. It is said that the amount of tobacco chewed that day on ship 
and shore it is impossible to estimate. Nothingstirs a Yankee tosuch 
emulation and emotion as to meet an Englishman in friendly rivalry. 


cutter crossed the line together in a light wind, the cutter going to the 


the er eres and led Rong throughout jo —. It — —_ 
race, and the Vixen won by 24 minutes. e Maggie challeng . ‘ 
again. The request for another trial was complied with, and the d ana i —_ ae Sere —— 
ixen again won the day in 16 minutes. To say that every Yankee in ¥.B A. measurement. The tains of the S500 seated Gee 
Lloyd’s Register is placed at twenty-seven million dollars! Five 
thousand professional seamen are shipped every year by the fleet. 
NEW YACHT CLUB.—It is contemplated to organize a new club, 
with headquarters at West New srighton, Staten Island. There 1s 
good anchorage in the bight between the steamboat landings, and an 
increased number of yachts.are annually up moorings in that 
vicinity. Shipyards and boat-builders are also accessible, 
“CRUISES IN SMALL YACHTS.”’—For the information of many, 
we may say that this little volume, noticed recently, isa London pu 
lication, and can only be had by ordering through newsdealers, or 
by a P. O. order for $1.50 direct to the publishers, Norie & 
ilson, 156 Minories, London, England. 
REAL YACHTING.—Schooner Ranger, Mr. J. A. Morris, was in 
Norfolk Harbor Jan. 2; has been extensively cruising Chesapeake 
waters, andis bound South to the Gulf for the winter, with New 
Orleans as her port of hail till next spring. 


WANTED.—Will ‘‘Sinkboat,” of Easton, Md., please send address? 
It has been mislaid. 


races is to state the case mildly. No matter about the disparity in 


ballast, and centerboards, could hold theirvuwn against deep draft, 
narrow hulls, and ballast on the keel. Thesuperiority of the ‘‘Ameri- 
can model’’ was thought assured. Beam makes a boatso comforta- 
ble for all ordinary cruising that no one wanted to see it proved to be 
deficient in speed. There were only about four cutters built by 
American yachtsmen in the winter of 1882. But then came the cruis- 
ing of 1883. varied by numerous races at New York, New London, 
Newport, Boston, Marblehead, and other points. In spite of all dis- 


heels to the sloops. Like the irrepressible Ben Butler, they would not 
stay beaten. Like the doctrines of the Cobden Club, which all good 


to the front. The cutter seems to be a stubborn fact. We cannot get 
rid of it. The number of brushes that took place cannot be computed. 
All the various trials culminated in a series of races between the cut- 
ter Bedouin and the centerboard sloop Gracie, both of New York. 
These boats measured: 
L. over L. on Ton- 
all. water. Beam. Hold. Draft. nage. 
15 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S., Harrisburg, Pa.—Which is the heaviest bird, the ruffed or the 
pinnated grouse? Ans. The pinnated. 

G. S., Salt Lake City.—Can you inform me if what ‘‘Picket’’ calls 
the whooping crane in your last issue is known West as the sandhill 
crane? Ans. No; the whooping crane is white with black wing tips. 

R1Fz, Brooklyn.—1. As I wish to buy arifle please inform me if the 
Sharps rifle is now being made, if so, their address; and if not, can 
you tell me where new ones can be had? 2. Also what rifle is near- 
est it in style of action? 3. Also in hunting such game as deer, squir- 
rels, turkeys. etc., with a rifle, which is usually used, and which do 
you consider best to use, the open or the peep and globe sights? 


11 5334 

Gracie, sloop ....... 79 5-6 6934 21k 624 64 50 
Three trials were made, one of them for a cup valued at $1,000 and 
the Bennett Challenge Cup for sloops, 20 miles to windward and re- 
turn. The Bedouin won two of them handsomely, including the one 
for the cup. The Gracie won the third by a narrow margin, beating 


been a tremendous blow to the American sloop model. The Gracie is 


Flint, comes of an old New England shipping family, which owns 
some of the largest American sailing vessels afloat, and is thoroughly 
identified with American interests. It must not be supposed that the 


However, after all this is said, it must be confessed that through- | defeat of the Gracie has quenched the ardor of its enthusiastic 
out America the greatest dependence has always been placed upon | owners, nor that of the sincere believers in the superiority of beam. 
width of beam. Beam is the one dimension that has escaped taxa- | Yachtsmen ure now dreaming of a sloop that can beat the Gracie by 
tion in the rules of measurement. Sailing length, which is the length | haif an hour, and no pains will be spared to produce one. Neverthe- 
on the load water line, with a part of the overhang of the counter | less, they are all wondering how the Bedouin managed to do it, and 
added, has been the dimension the most severely taxed. Latterly, | there is much profound meditation on what may happen should the 
sailarea has been taken somewhat into account by the different | English cutter Marjorie take a fancy to chalienge for the America Cup. 
clubs, but beam has never been considered, except in a very differ- | At the boat yards there are signs of a revival of confidence in narrow 
ent manner. So that even in the keel vessels,so popular in New | and deep boats. Plans are preparing for a number of such vessels. 
England and at San Francisco, the hulls are wider than in English There will certainly be many new cutters in 1884. 
cutters. A comparison can be made which will show the state of | The contests of 1883 have fairly, and finally, turned attention seri- 


Which do you consider best to use in target practice in order to be- 
come a good shot? Ans. 1. Not made now. Can be had of any of 
our large advertisers. 2. The Hepburn rifle. 3. Open sights are 
most used and best. 4. Peep sights are most common especially for 


longer ranges. 





‘What makes life dreary is the want of motive.” A motive to use 
—<—" pens is to become a good writer. All stationers furnish 
em.—Adv. 


-——-THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC ; 


SPECIFICS. | 


In use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p-ople | 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. : —. * — | 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .2 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,2° 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 2% 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. 


>. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,. = 
























2 

Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, ox sin- 

gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 

Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Diseace.&ec. 

(144 pages), also Itlustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ amoqgaens Med- 

fcine Co.. 109 Fulton Street. New York, 
















The manufacture of fishing tackle particularly adapted to angling in Florida has long been a special feature 
in our business. Those anglers who intend spending the winter or spring in Florida, will find it to their advantage 
-— to callonus. If not thoroughly posted in regard to what they require in our line, under our advice they can provide 


themselves with what they do need, and save themselves from purchasing what they do not want. 


7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,.... 
s. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceach .25 

9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo [25 

10. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... .25 TRADE 

11. Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 

12. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 

13. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 

14. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 

15. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 

16. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 

17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding......... .. 50 

19. Catarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza 50 y ee a 
30. Whooping Congh, violent coughs,.. .50 

24. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 

27. Kidney Disease, -50 

23. Nervous Debility oraccee 1.08 

30. Urinary Weakness, g the bed .50 

32. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1.00 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


48 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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JSAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. cpp eats 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF FEF. LATASA, 385 Broadway, N. Y,, 


Ee 4 hn q rT" k= 1 Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 
Fine 1s ins ac ©. Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 
First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. Gut to Extra Fine. For price list address 
Reels Balan: a, 5 o> $1.25; rays ‘ 7 
180ft.., Tico. oe Sits: SOUft $2,005 Sort $3. ae gtk any “of the oe with ye F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. 


Sea eee ee ere captcha wr oat Eee nie eae eee 
66 9 
Perfect” Brass Shells, 


roat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughn c — Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Sh gut. 12 cts. loz.; treble 
MANUFACTURED BY 


r doz.; double, 20 cts. = , 30 cts. per doz. ; 5 up one-half dozen in a 
KYNOCH & C0., Birmingham, Eng. 


SILK WORM GUT. 











8 
package, Single Gut Trout and Black Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 
wisted , 8 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 pér doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 1 long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
Sam: of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 
ca e. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 
AUDUBON’S | 
Birds of America. 


We have obtained and now offer for sale singly a number of the plates of this magnificent work 
These plates are of the edition of 1856, and represent the birds as life size. The sheets are elephant 
folio, and the paper heavy. The drawings were made from nature, and for accuracy of delineation 
fidelity to detail and accessories, F 


Audubon’s Birds have never been equalled. 


Any of these plates if framed would make a 


Superb Ornament 


For a sportsman’s dining room, and no more beautiful and appropriate gift could be found for the lover 
of nature than one of these. The constantly increasing scarcity of this work makes these large plates 
each year more valuable. : 

There are represented many speeies of Ducks, Gulls, Grouse, Snipe, Herons and small birds almost 
without number. ; 

These plates are so large that they cannot be sent by mail without danger of being crushed, and 
the best method of sending them will be on rollers by express. 


Patent 











These shells are made of extra fine thin phable metal, with reinforced 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be re 
loaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half’ as 
much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and cl ser, and 
admit of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside di neter is 
nearly two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 
sizes neges than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually ofimped with tool (as 
represented in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 

e crimping tool also acts as a reducer, an advantaze which will be ap- 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be niailed (without 
charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO, 


LIST OF BIRDS REPRESENTED: 




































Black Vulture and Head Seaside Finch. 


of Deer. 
Redtail Hawk. 
Jer Falcon. 
Sparrow Hawk. 
Swallow-tailed Kite. 
White-headed Eagle. 


Lincoln’s Finch. 

Song Sparrow. 
White-throated Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Towhee Bunting. 
Purple Finch. 


Green black-eapped Fly- 
catcher. 

Wilson’s Flycatcher. 

Canada Flycatcher. 

Bonaparte’s Flycatcher. 

Hooded Warbler. 

Kentucky Warbler. 


Semi-palmated S’dpiper 
Curlew Sandpiper. 
Great Marbled Godwit. 
Esquimaux Curlew. 
Spotted Sandpiper. 
Solitary Sandpiper. 
Yellowleg Sandpiper. 








SOLE AMERICAN AGENT'S 


101 & 103 Duane Street, 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass. Agent for New Engiand States 


- New York. 


Pigeon Ilawk. Crossbill. Bay-breasted Warbler. Greenshank Sandpiper. 

Blak waneed flawk. ae ao — os Warbler. ae 
uck Hawk. ue Grosbeak. Azure Warbler. } t ‘on. 

= = eet Grosbeak Pet aap A le + ma Yeltow-crowned Night UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
arn Owl. thawk. one Warbler. eron. ARA 

Crow. Chimney Swift. Children’s Wabler. Green Heron. Vaae on, 

Fish Crow. Carolina Parroquet Yellow Redpoll Warbler Great White Heren. HOLABIRD 

Blue Jay. Golden - wing! Wood- Black &Yellow Warbler. Peale’s and Reddish 

Crow Blackbird. pecker. Swainson’s Warbler. Egrets. 

Redwing Blackbird. Pileated Woodpecker. Bachman’s Warbler. Blue Heron. Ss H O @) TT I N G Ss I J I T Ss 

Baltimore Oriole. Beited Kingfisher. Carbonated Warbler. Flamingo. 


Orchard Oriole 
Boat-tail Grackle. 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
Mangrove Humming B’d 


Nashville Warbler. 
Black & White Creeper. 


White-fronted Goose. 
Mallard Duck. 


Of Waterproofed Duok, Irish Pustian and Corduroy. 





Rusty Grackle. Ruby Throat Humming Wood Wren. Black Duck. ; . 
Nuttall’s Marsh Wren. Bird. - Winter Wren. Gadwall Duck. Unequalied im Conventence, Style, or Workmanship. ff 
Common Marsh Wren. Columbia Humming B’d } Rock Wren. Wood Duck. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 

Crested Titmouse. Forktail Flycatcher. Cedar Bird. Canvas-back Duck. 


Hudson Bay Titmouse. 
Carolina Titmouse. 


Arkansas, Say’s & Swal- 
low-tail Flycatcher. 


Bohemian Waxwing. 
Purple Martin. 


Redhead Duck. 
Ringneck Duck. 





THISt 





Mocking Bird. Pipiry Flycatcher. White-bellied Swallow. Broadbill Duck. Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces 
| Hermit Thrush. Kingbird. Cliff Swallow. Eider Duck. oon et aad = k rs It is of : 
Wood Thrush. Great crested Flycatcher Barn Swallow. Smew. we pea a ee pee i OF strong 
rown Thrasher. Olive-sided Flycatcher. White-headed Pigeon. Brown Pelican. material, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a 
Prairie Titlark. Small green-crested Fly- §{ Black Rail. Crested Grebe. successfu day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
Brown Titlark. catcher. Yellow Rail. Black Skimmer. J di Ww : s 
Grass Finch. Wood Pewee. Buff-breasted S’dpiper. Arctic Tern. be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mailit Kj \_ 
Henslow’s Bunting. White-eyed Vireo. Little Sandpiper. Sandwich Tern. to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


Chipping Sparrow. 
Field Sparrow. 


Red-eyed Vireo. 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 


Pectoral Sandpiper. 





































| KLennedy Repeating Rifle 


ulin, 
Red-backed Sandpiper. Razoy-billed Auk. 
Great Auk. 


For price of plates address 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New York. 


DAVENPORT’S 


P REVOLVING CLAY PIGEON TRAP. 


This Trap gives as many different angles of flight 
(except toward shooter) of birds as 
any five-trap system. 


The price is reduced to $10.00, 


The double bird attachment works as well as the single. 
Can throw the bird any distance apart desired. 


THE TRAPS ARE WARRANTED. 


Upon trial if not found as represeuted or satisfactory can 
be returned at my expense. 
Send for card of rules and circulars to 


A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, 
DAVENPORT, N. Y. 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS.. 
Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK S’REET. 
We are obliged to have more room in our factory and r tacilitiesfor manufacturing our goods 
+o meet the increasing demand. We have received the a award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
etts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for catalogue. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman’s Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“WING SHoo TING” 
Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and loading the modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 
directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and quails. " 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00, 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 
















A. Fs... FR. 


The “AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER” 
is a monthly record of the pedigrees, etc., ot 
sporting and pet dogs. The first volume 
(1883) gontains the records of 668 dogs. 
Blanks for registration of pedigrees, sales, 
breeding, etc., are furnished on receipt ot 
stamped and directed envelope. The Regis- 
ter also contains prize lists of all bench shows 
and field trials. Subscription, $1 per year. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, 





Volume I., bound in cloth, $1.50. 





STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks: 


The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 


dack region ever published. 
— h e Latest an d Best. PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00. : 
Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire For sale by the 
an Synttess iter Slatin FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 
discharg ennedy BA. Box 2882, New York. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine riflvs. 
Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


712 A WEEK. $i2adayathome easily made 
Outfit free. y 
$ Costly ; Address Trus & Co,, 
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With the coming of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change in our 
Just what the ForEsT AND STREAM has been in 1883 we 


manner of conducting this journal. 
hope to make it in 1884. 
approved by prosperity. 
outspoken, and just as helpful. 


It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 


We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the ForEsT AND STREAM’S constantly 
Well, there is no 


widening influence and prosperity. 


Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. Itis this: We have not expended our energies in 


preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 


in the year. 


That is the kind of journalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 


Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we have maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the 


paper fit for any man to receive into his family. 
opinion we value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the ForEsT AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table. 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field sports to 
which this journal is devoted. 

In other words, the reason why the “Forest and Stream’’ is liked 
by sportsmen is that the *“ Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper 


that sportsmen like. 


‘sporting men”). 


This, as we Lave said before, is complimentary all around. 

A third element of the paper’s popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspond- 
ents and contributors, who write for it because they have something to say. You have 
heard the story of the German professor who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the ele- 
phant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, so he evolved one out of his inner conscious- 
ness. Though we never read his essay, we have not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. 


But if the German professor had ever come across 


animation in it. 


A Real Live Elephant 


in an African jungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 
That is just the secret of the interest of the FoREST AND STREAM’s contribu- 
tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to write about. 


Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. 


ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about: the fire and 
These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life—all the professions and trades and occupations, from 
which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble. 

Of course the great bulk of matter appearing in this paper has related to the game 
and fish of our own country, for that, after all, is what FoREST AND STREAM readers are most 
And what a variety there has been! 
the barn, antelope on the plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and ‘‘chickens” on the prairie; 
the ruffed grouse on the wing and the ‘‘patridge” on a limb; elk on the ‘‘hogbacks,” moose 
in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and ’coon in the hollow. All sorts 
of game by all sorts of methods, in all sorts of places, and by all sorts of people. 


Give. Cuvier a Bone, 


and the great naturalist could construct from it (or he pretended he could) the whole of the 
animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. Give a man (say 500 years hence) 
the file of the FoREST AND STREAM for 1883, and he will not need te be a naturalist to recon 
struct from its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he’ll find in it 
vast deal of curious and instructive informati_u about the ‘‘true sportsman,” too). 
sketches have not been confined to the United States. Lieut 
Schwatka has related his experiences in the Arctic, ‘“Piseco” has told of adventures among 
Otheis have written of grouse shooting in Sweden, 
sea fishing in Denmark, capturing sea-lions on the coast of Peru, hunting the mountain goat 
in British Columbia and the wild boar in San Domingo, and being hunted by the savages 
in South Africa. 

So, you see, the FOREST AND STREAM is a ‘journal of recreation.” We do not mean only 
but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nine 


comparing notes of the day’s shoot. 


interested in. 


The scenes 


the islands of the Southern Pacific. 


that it treats of 


teenth century realization of the old story of 


The Magician’s Carpet, 


on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away 
With the Forrest AND STREAM in hand, you do not need to be a magician to straightway 
find yourself transported to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, the quail cover: or the 
“chicken ground.” Perhaps, after all, we should have named this first, when we begaia to 
tell you the secret of ForEST AND STREAM’S success as & sportsman’s paper. 

The weekly issues of the FoREST AND STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
Twenty such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 


(price $1.25) which hold twenty-six numbers. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
office money order, draft or registered letter. 


We are assured by gentlemen, whose good 


Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
Give name, town, county and State. Address 


They put it on paper just as entertain- 


Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 











































Dame, StopparRD & KENDALL, Boston; HENry U. 
Squires, New York; F. Cuas. E1cHEL, Philadelphia, 


Agents. 


Florida Annual for 1884 


The Still-Hunter, 


Fishing with the Fly. 


A NEW BOOK ON ANGLING, 


COMPRISING NINETEEN ORIGINAL ESSAYS 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK BY 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ANGLING WRIT- 
ERS. ALSO VALUABLE QUOTATIONS. 


Beautifully [Illustrated 
WITH 
COLORED PLATES 


Of 149 standard Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, with 
names of each, These colored illustrations are the 
most correct and the finest ever produced. 


TITLE PAGE DESIGN BY ELIHU VEDDER. 


Cloth, Illuminated Cover, 300 pages, 8vo. Price 


$2.50, postpaid. 
. FOR SALE BY 


Cc. F. ORVIS, Publisher, 
Manchester, Vermont. : 
AND BY BOOKSELLERS. 
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Canvas Cartridge Belt, any gauge, by mail, post- 


age paid, for 13 2-cent postage stamps. 


JOHN D. BETHEL, Manufacturer of Sports- 


men’s Goods, 124 Chambers street, New York. 


Rod, Gun and Canoe 





IN NORWAY. 
With a Map and Fifty-eight Illustrations. 
One volume, 12mo. Price $1.75. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





the temperature of the 
body and force ef the 
circulation, and give 
tone and strength to 
the system, They are 
the best for Cocktails. 


WM. M. LESLIE, 


87 Water Street, N. ¥. 


SLI: Excite the appetite, 
¥ SS moderately “increase 





Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 
sm for price list. MARTIN 

Ss. HUTCHINGS, Dover, 
N. H., P. O. Box 368. 





New York City. 





ay. 


T. 8. VAN DYKE. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 








Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook, 





our 
having spread to the effect that’ the ane 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 















KR IN, BARTLEET & CO., 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1962 
Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing leg 
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Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equipments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free, 
Forty years established in this line of business. 





FOR 
RUBBER COATS, 
SHOOTING SUITS, 
YACHTING SUITS, 
BARGE SUITS, 
ROWING SUITS, 
BICYCLE SUITS, 
BLACK CLOTH SUITS 


BLACK WORSTED 
SUITS, 


BUSINESS SUITS, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
KIDCOATS and VESTS, 
GOOD UNDERWEAR, 
PERFECT SHIRTS, or 
WOOLEN SHIRTS, 
Call on or write to 


GEORGE C. HENNING, 


ONE PRION’ CLOTHIER, 
No. 410 SRVENTW OrngEr N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


FSTERBRO STEEL 


PENS 








Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 





R. SHEPHERD, 
Patentee and Manufacturer 


OF 
ADJUSTABLE 
FOLDING CHAIRS, 

Also importer and manu- 
facturer of Brass and Iron 
Bedsteads. Orders by mail 
ree Goods 
ship} Cc. 0. D. No. 112 
West 14th st., west of Sixth 
ave., N. Y. Send stamp for 
illustrated circular. 





Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Free 


i Full-Le COT, in this case, 
$10. LOUNGE, in this case, $8. 
oat Sold everywhere by the Trade. 


Wanted, 


ANTED FOR CASH.—A MID-RANGE OR 








_oree rifle of approved make. Address 
with full 





description, W. W. McCAIN, Rush, Pa. 
jan10,2t 
Contatie a completa sportsiman’s oie i 

by ‘‘Al Fresco;”’ also a large new sectional map 0! cen 5 op 
the State, the best ever published. Price 50 cents, WW nality pe Mg chek MR Bly = 
Map without book, 3 cents. 144gin., full choke bore, in good onder. State lowest 
J rice. Address LEWIS E. McLOUGHLIN, 60 

Oe eee ane Kilantic avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. jani0,1t 





wit EXCHANGE.—A FINE POINTER OR 
setter pup for amateur pho outfit. 
RALPH B Middletown, Conn. ,1t 





Sor Sale. 





$50 FOR $150 DOUBLE B. L. DUCK GUN, 


8-bore, 1234lbs., a barrels; used; 
J.S8. H., 


made by Thorn, a Not rebound: 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. ing Cony Address J. §, Fifth 
or : 








HARES FOR SALE 
jani0,2mo 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. | $06 sists: ‘Stith. disarrBeattot | A. necone week game mers, Dee 






















